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Report from the Front: 
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AT THE FRONT IN KOREA 

ISHFUL THINKING is Amer- 
We: greatest enemy in the 
Korea fighting. Wishful thinking 
about the scope of the warfare, and 
about the duration of the war. Wish- 
ful thinking that first had the enemy 
fold up after the masterful Inchon 
Wishful 
whether we could terminate the war- 
fare at the 38th Parallel. Wishful 
thinking whether we could 


landings. thinking about 


about 
reach the Manchurian border and 
send the boys home in time to eele- 
brate Christmas with ma and_ the 
kids. Wishful thinking that the 
Chinese Communists were concen- 
trating on the power dams across 
from Manchuria. Wishful thinking. 
indeed, over whether the Chinese 
Communists even were in the fight- 
ing. 

This _ last 
thinking about whether the Chinese 


phenonemon—wishful 


Communists were actually participat- 
ing—-was as extraordinary an effort 
at self-deception as I have ever wit- 
nessed in more than a quarter cen- 
tury of journalism around the world. 
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By Edward Hunter 


New Leader Far Eastern Correspondent 


America Gets 


ina Treatment 


The fact is that the U.S. is being 


given “the China treatment” in 


Korea. The 


written years ago by Mao Tse-tung— 


manual on_ warfare 
which is Red China’s military bible 
is being thrown at us, page by page. 

Take the example of the American 
prisoners of war who were released 
in north-central Korea. I walked into 
ihe first ones, where they had trudged 
into our lines some miles beyond the 
walled city of Yongbyon. They talked 
freely, exuberantly, as was natural 
with men who had been in captivity 
for more than three weeks. who had 
anticipated the worst brutalities. but 
who instead had been treated with 
kindness and care, and unexpectedly 
told, “Go home; you are free!” 

“We were treated swell,” they kept 
saying to me, with youthful exaggera- 
tion. They told me _ wonderingly 
about the kind of questioning they 
constantly underwent—man-to-man 
talks, 


Chinese Communists who spoke good 


sometimes paternal, with 
English, 

Yes, they said. these Chinese care- 
fully took down their names, serial 
numbers. and home-town addresses. 
I didn’t have the heart to tell them, 
still under the warming knowledge of 
their release, that the Communist 
radios were quoting sentences out of 
them 


context, and broadcasting 


around the world, to show that Amer- 
icans were criminally naive, and to 
persuade the other peoples of Asia 
to consider us as they would a man- 
eating tiger—a beautiful animal, per- 
haps, but one that has to be slaughter- 
ed at sight. This is part of the Mos- 
cow-Bucharest-Peking theme that the 
world has been hammered with ever 
since the fighting started—that the 
U.S. is fighting the peoples of Asia. 


WHY THE SURPRISE? 


The usual reaction of those who 
saw through this maneuver was 
astonishment. Yet, we should have 
known it would happen. It was one 
of the oldest tricks of the Chinese 
Communists. It was developed when 
their capital in China was in the 
loess soil of Yenan, and was used 
against the Japanese. 

Utter astonishment was expressed, 
too, when a couple of Rangers were 
seized from behind by a number of 
Chinese, and literally carried off, one 
with his heavy and fancy radio 
equipment. Yet anyone who knew 
Chinese Communist tactics would 
have realized that this is their way 
of obtaining equipment and informa- 
tion. 

The Chinese 


which has been exploited most—the 


Communist _ tactic 


guerrilla maneuver of melting in 
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front, and infiltrating behind, only 
hitting at such enemy groups as can 
be caught, separated and outnum- 
bered—was certain to be utilized 
against us and our United Nations 
allies—and was, with results that are 
known. 

This was how Chiang Kai-shek’s 
armies were chiseled away, and his 
“annihilation campaigns’ against the 
Communists frustrated. 

If the warfare in China proved 
anything, it proved that no long line 
of troops in rugged, mountainous ter- 
ritory can prevent enemy infiltration 
except by annihilating every man. 
woman, child and village in sight 
and this could only work with vir- 
tually unlimited troops and reserves. 
No army which was no: motivated by 
a police-state mentality would want 
to consider such inhumane tactics. 

Chinese Communist tactics are 
everywhere in evidence—for those 
who know them. They can be com- 
bated in the long run only by simi- 
lar tactics—those of guerrilla war- 
fare, understood as part of and sub- 
ordinate to the overall psychological 
and propaganda war that the Com- 
munists are fighting. 

Seventy miles behind the UN lines. 
for instance, in a big city, a Chinese 
was captured distributing leaflets to 
the populace. These leaflets, in 
Korean, told the people that the Com- 
munists would be back, and _ that 
those who co-operated with them 
now would be remembered—and woe 
to those who gave any aid to the 
“hated American aggressor.” This 
Chinese was actually _ recruiting 
Koreans to be soldiers or guerrillas. 
He had been in town for some days. 

After almost a year of reporting in 
the Far East and Southeast Asia, this 
correspondent has come to the con- 
clusion that much of our difficulty 
arises from our refusal to face the 
facts of life in China proper. First 
we underrated Communist chances of 
winning a military victory on the 
mainland. Then—stunned by its oc- 
currence—we reached our present 
position of  over-estimating — the 
strength of the Communist hold on 
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China. Both errors have resulted 
creating a soft spot in us. China was 
a hush-hush subject. Only, the 
Chinese Communists didn’t join the 
game; they took advantage of it. 
We had plenty of advance warn- 
ing. Ever since the fighting started in 
Korea, the Chinese government at 
Peking, through every medium of 
communication it possessed, from 





Mao Tse-tuncG (left): His “manual on warfare, 


expressing their determination “to 
defend the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic.” Peking began sending notes to 
the United Nations protesting against 
the “invasion” of Chinese soil in 
Manchuria by American planes. 

A flow of eyewitness reports came 
from China proper of Chinese Com- 
munist divisions being dispatched to 
Manchuria for service there and 


— 





written years ago, is being thrown at us, 


page by page,” reports Edward Hunter. Here Mao is shown with Red Army chief Chu Teh 


(right) and American reporter R. W. Neef in the Communists’ prewar retreat at Yenan. 


multilingual radio programs that 
reach throughout Asia to controlled 
newspapers and equally controlled 
“discussion meetings” throughout its 
territory, has been proclaiming the 
Korean fighting part of its own all- 
Asia “defense war.” Frequently, it 
describes the front as the Philippines, 
Indo-China, Malaya and Korea. 
Several months ago, incontrovert- 
ible evidence began to mount that the 
Chinese Communists were preparing 
for active military participation in 
the Korean fighting. Army units at 
carefully manipulated political meet- 
ings everywhere from Peking down 
to Canton began to pass resolutions 


Korea. A Chinese newspaperman, a 
long-time friend of mine, dressed as a 
coolie, listened to a military com- 
missar in Central China addressing 
his troops. 

“They were the best-—the warmest 

dressed Chinese soldiers I ever 
saw, he told me. “Imagine my sur- 
prise when I heard the speaker ex- 
claim, ‘When we were in need, our 
big brother came to our help. Now 
our big brother needs our aid. We 
are going to Soviet Russia, therefore, 
to give our big brother the assist- 
ance he asks of us.’ ” 
“Big brother” is the well-under- 


stood label for the Russians. com- 
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CHINA TREATMENT © cosnsce 
monly used by Chinese Communists. 
Korean Communists use the same ex- 
pression in referring to the Chinese 
and Russians. 

“Of course I knew, and the speak- 
er evidently knew. that his troops 
werent going to Russia—they were 
going to Korea,” the Chinese report- 
er said to me. “But his soldiers didn’t 
know it. North Korea. North Man- 
churia—or Siberia: it was all the 
same to them. 


‘KEEP THE POT BOILING’ 


Everywhere I heard it said that if 
the Peking regime wanted war, it 
would have struck before our Inchon 
landings. when our position was most 
precarious, and we could have easily 
been pushed into the sea by the over- 
whelmingly large Chinese armies. 
That they could have done so then is 
probably true. 

Evervwhere I heard it said. too. 
based on the above conclusion. that 
therefore the Chinese Communists 
would stay out of the picture. and let 
peace come to Korea. 

The simplified generalization was 
reached that if Red China did not 
want open war with the United Na- 
tions, it wanted a real peace with the 
United Nations. This didn’t follow. It 
was not an either-or 
What best suited the ends of Com- 


munist China was to prevent either 


proposition, 


an all-out war or a real peace. so as 
“to keep the pot boiling”—to have 
the fighting drag on, short of de- 


clared war, short of declared peace. 


The argument could be put for- 
ward that actually this was not to 
Red China’s best advantage; it was 
to Soviet Russia's. The tie-up of 
Stalinist Peking and Stalinist Mos- 





Li-jen — His 


Nationalist troops, plus mainland guerillas, 


General Sun 


VMI-trained 
could “turn imperialist war into civil war.” 


cow was so complete, though. that 
this was a purely academic question. 

This is what might best be called 
“the attrition policy.” It could sap 
our manpower and our economic 
strength. if sufficiently prolonged 
and applied in enough places, at no 
decisive cost to Red China. which 
has plenty of excess manpower, and 
whose economy is geared to a mere 


subsistence level. 





“The China treatment” has been 
utilized with particular emphasis in 
inflicting casualties on United Na- 
tions forces. When the offensive on 
the central front began to stall, and 
then reel, it was not the consequence 
of any lack of courage or capability 
on the part of the individual soldiers 
and their front-line officers. The 
United Nations soldiers were simply 
outnumbered, as well as infiltrated. 
The former made the latter possible. 


even inevitable. 


COMMUNIST TACTIC 
The first 


caught were former Nationalist sol- 


Chinese prisoners we 


diers; they surrendered, and offered 
to fight on our side. They meant it. 
One of them even brought back two 
other Chinese to surrender. and is 
now employed as a general’s cook! 
This betrayed the well-worn Com- 
munist tactic of throwing their most 
unreliable men in the vanguard, to 
take the first blows, chisel the foe 
down to size. while the fanaticized 
Chinese Communists wait behind. 
These 


never thrown in unless the Chinese 


fanaticized warriors are 
command is confident they outnum- 
ber the foe to a sure extent. If the 
American soldiers have enough bul- 
lets each to kill 60 Chinese, well, they 
merely pit a minimum of 61 Chinese 
to each American soldier. 
Meanwhile. so long as they could 
maintain the fiction of peace, they 
had a decisive advantage in such 


fighting. 





MR. LATTIMORE’S VIEWS ON DEMOCRACY 


“To all of these [Asian] peoples the Russians and the Soviet Union have a great power of attraction. In their 





eves 


eration—the Soviet Union stands for strategic security, economic 
medicine, free education, equality of opportunity, and democracy: 


prosperity, 


rather doubtfully in the eyes of the older generation, more and more clearly in the eyes of the younger gen- 
technological progress, miraculous 
a powerful combination. 


“The fact that the Soviet Union also stands for democracy is not to be overlooked. It stands for democracy because 
it stands for all the other things. Here in America we are in the habit of taking a narrow view of foreign claim- 
ants to the status of democracy. If China, or Russia, or some other alien people does not meaure up to the standards 
of the particular American modification of Anglo-Saxon democracy, we say that it is not democratic. We are going 
to find ourselves boxing with shadows instead of maneuvering in politics if we stick to this habit. The fact is that for 


most of the people in the world today what constitutes democracy in theory is more or less irrelevant.” 


—Owen Lattimore, Solution in Asia, page 139 
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WASHINGTON. D.C. 


exclusive interview with 


N an 
THE New LeEaApeR, Chinese Am- 
bassador V. K. Wellington Koo this 


week supplied important additional 


details of the military strategy against 
Communist China proposed recently 
by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
The Chiang proposals, Ambassador 
Koo explained, embody a bold plan 
for UN support of civil war in China 
“in order to relieve Chinese Com- 
munist pressure in Korea and check- 
mate Russian global strategy against 
the free world.” Chiang asked that 
the UN back a Nationalist invasion 
of the mainland with coordinated 


naval and air action, but, Dr. Koo 
emphasized, Chiang said “he would 


not require any UN ground forces.” 


RED STRATEGY GLOBAL 


Loosing civil war in the Commu- 
nist rear, Dr. Koo pointed out, would 
have the immediate effect of under- 
mining the Chinese invaders of Ko- 
rea, and would give the UN forces 
an opportunity to reverse the recent 
military disasters. It would also, how- 
ever have an ever more significant 
long-range effect: full-scale civil war 
in China could well become a serious 
drain on Soviet war industry and pin 
the Russians down in the Far East 
sufficiently to prevent an immediate 
attack on Western Europe. 

“It must be kept in mind,” said 
Ambassador Koo, “that the strategy 
of the Kremlin is global in scope. 
Its goal in the Far East is to acquire 
the industry of Wesiern Europe. A 
UN counter-strategy which concen- 
trates everything on Western Europe, 
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By Jonathan Stout 


Our Allies 
Inside China 


and allows the Russians to achieve 
their aim by default in the Far East. 
is an invitation to world disaster.” 

If the Soviet Union were ever to 
succeed in consolidating the vast 
manpower of Asia and the industrial 
war potential of Western Europe and 
Japan, Dr. Koo observed, the mo- 
ment would be at hand for realiza- 
tion of the goal of which Communists 
have sung for thirty-three years: 

“*Tis the final conflict, 

let each stand in his place: 
the International Soviet 
shall be the human race.” 

It can be reliably reported that the 
Chinese Nationalist viewpoint and 
Chiang’s proposals have important 
backing in the Pentagon. They are 
also understood to coincide with the 
views of General MacArthur. who re- 
gards supporting a civil war in the 
Communist rear as a strategy simi- 
lar to his successsful Inchon invasion 
plan. Dicussion of these questions 
with American military figures this 
week shed further light on the recent 
Truman-Attlee talks. 

Prime Minister Attlee wanted to 
know, it was reported, what would 
happen if UN support of civil war in 
China triggered an immediate Rus- 
sian invasion of Western Europe. The 
answer to that was a counter-ques- 
tion: If Stalin’s hands were left com- 
pletely East, 
wouldn't that give the Russians a 
clear path to Western Europe? 


untied in the Far 


In his interview, Ambassador Koo 
termed the forces of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government the largest anti- 
Communist military power in the Far 
East. “We now have on Formosa,” 


he said, “a well-equipped and well- 
trained force of over 600,000 ground 
troops. We have on the mainland 
1,500,000 guerrilla forces actively en- 
gaged against the Chinese Commu- 
nist armies. Thus, Free China has 2,- 
000,000 troops under its command, 
»lus a sizeable air force and a small 
but efficient navy.” 

Dr. Koo suplied these figures on 
the distribution of anti-Communist 
guerrilla forces on the mainland: 
Manchuria, 15.800: North China, 
111.000: Northwest China, 74,000; 
Southwest China, 477.000; Central 
China, 388,000; Southeast China 
315.000; South China, 281,000. 


MAO FEARS GUERRILLAS 


He described as the Peking re- 
gime’s No. 1 goal the elimination of 
this guerrilla threat. He predicted 
that. in any negotiations over halting 
their advance at the Thirty-eighth 
Parallel, the Communists would de- 
mand UN abandonment of Chiang 
as the price of peace. 

The British are reported willing 
to pay this price. In this, they appear 
to be backed by the French, who fear 
any distraction of America from 
Western Europe as a threat to their 
security. This view, it is reliably un- 
derstood, was pressed by Prime Min- 
ister Attlee, who argued that recog- 
nition of Peking, abandonment of 
Chiang Kai-shek and relinquishment 
of the Asiatic mainland to Stalin 
would buy the time needed to rearm 
Western Europe. 

But U.S. military leaders showed 
Attlee intelligence reports revealing 
that the Russians have ten to twelve 
airborne divisions stationed in the 
Siberian Maritime Provinces, virtu- 
ally ringing Japan. And, they pointed 
out, airborne divisions are never em- 
ployed for defense; they are designed 
solely for invasions—principally over 
water-jumps. 

Conceding the Far Eastern main- 
land to the Kremlin, these military 
men contended, means just one thing: 
setting up all the pre-conditions for 
a successful Soviet invasion of un- 


armed Japan. 
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MERICAN LOYALTY to the United 

Nations was again demonstrated 
recently in what was surely the sever- 
est test this country faced since the 
creation of the new international or- 
ganization. At the moment of catas- 
trophic military danger in Korea 
brought about by Chinese Commu- 
nist aggression, there was also diplo- 
matic embarrassment and national 
chagrin for the United States in be- 
ing branded the “aggressor” by the 
spokesman for Communist China in 
the UN. In this situation, some Amer- 
icans have been wondering whether 
our security is not being sacrificed to 
bolster a weak UN or to justify an 
over-commitment to it. Through it 
all. President Truman and Secretary 
of State Acheson affirmed our resolve 
to meet the new challenge within the 
framework of the UN. 

The United States has gone far to 
identify its national interest in such a 
way as to maintain and enhance the 
UN’s prestige and power. The public 
Morroe BERGER, a frequent contrib- 
utor to THE NEW LEADER, is in the 
Foreign Affairs Department of 
the American Jewish Committee. 


reaction here to the aggression in 
Korea clearly showed the American 
people were united in seeing it as the 
sort of threat to their security which 
had to be faced squarely and elimin- 
ated by force. Yet this country was 
careful to act under UN authority in 
entering the Korean battle and in 
carrying it north of the 38th Parallel. 
Under heavy attack from sources of 
power beyond the Korean boundary, 
the United States, with a restraint 
hardly imaginable in any other great 
power facing so dangerous a situa- 
tion, refrained from bombing Man- 
churia from the air. And while bear- 
ing the brunt of the resistance to 
aggression, at great cost in blood and 
treasure, the United States has sought 
always to strengthen the UN’s role 
and reputation in the Korean opera- 
tion. 

Membership in an international or- 
ganization tends to restrict a nation’s 
ability to pursue an independent 
foreign policy. The degree to which 
a nation can, in fact, carry out such 
a policy is the measure of its status 
as a great power. All great powers 
conduct two lines of policy, one in 
the international body and one inde- 


Wuy WE 


The international organization is 


our best vehicle for gaining allies 


By Morroe Berger 


pendent of it. Relative to its potential 
ability to conduct a foreign policy in- 
dependent of the UN, the United 
States has probably been the great 
power most committed to building up 
the international organization. Even 
such extra-UN policies as the Tru- 
man Doctrine and the Marshall Plan, 
adopted in response to Soviet ob- 
struction of the UN, have either paid 
lip-service to the UN or have been 
at least nominally squeezed into its 
framework. 

In terms of cold cash, too, this 
country is heavily committed to in- 
ternational cooperation. We contrib- 
ute about forty per cent of the UN 
budget, while the United Kingdom 
contributes eleven per cent; the 
Soviet Union, France and China each 
contribute about six per cent. In the 
last few years, it has cost us annually 
from $150,000,000 to about $175,- 
000,000 to participate in interna- 
tional bodies and conferences; this 
has been as much or more than the 
budget for the Department of State 
and the Foreign Service. 

Why does America support the 
UN despite its failures, its delays and 
its doubts—resulting in extraordin- 
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STILL SUPPORT THE UN 


ary danger to American troops—and 
its provision of a platform for accu- 
sations and insults by a puppet re- 
gime which rose to power illegitim- 
ately and is not even a member of 
the United Nations? Why did the 
State Department announce in a 
popular pamphlet on Our Foreign 
Policy, issued after the outbreak of 
the Korean conflict, that this country 
“continues to put its long-range 
hopes for a peaceful and secure world 
order in the United Nations?” Why 
did Tom Connally, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, tell the Senate just before it re- 
cessed last September, “The United 
Nations must remain the cornerstone 
of American foreign policy?” Why 
did Dean Acheson, in his broadcast 
two weeks ago, put “support of the 
United Nations” first among six ele- 


strategy of freedom”? 


“6 


ments of the 
And why did President Truman, in 
his press conference the next day, de- 
clare that we “stand by” our commit- 
ment “to the cause of a just and 
peaceful world order through the 
United States”? 

President Truman gave part of the 
answer last October in his address to 
the General Assembly on the occasion 
of the UN’s fifth anniversary. He said 
that the UN “has three great roles to 
play in preventing wars.” First, it 
provides a peaceful means of settling 
international disputes. Second, it en- 
ables member nations to use their 
combined strength to prevent aggres- 
sion. Third, it provides a means of 
reducing armaments “once the danger 
of aggression is reduced.” Signifi- 
cantly, he did not say that the UN 
could stop aggression once it began, 
but he did point out that it had been 
able to use collective force “to curb 
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aggression in Korea,” and went on to 
speak in favor of the resolution 
“Uniting for Peace,” which the Gen- 
eral Assembly passed on November 
3 (against only Soviet and satellite 
opposition). 

This resolution makes possible con- 
tinued American reliance on the UN 


First, it permits the General As- 
sembly, where there is no veto pow- 
er, to take action for peace and 
against aggression whenever the Se- 
curity Council is impeded by the 
veto. If the Assembly is not in session 
at the time, an emergency meeting 
may be called within 24 hours by any 





SIR GLADWYN JEBB AND WARREN AUSTIN: ARE THEY DEMOCRACY'S TRUMPS? 


at the same time that it commits us 
so definitely to its decisions as to 
make it a landmark in American for- 
eign policy. And this, too, indicates 
the lengths to which the United States 
is willing to go in supporting the UN. 

The resolution adopted on Novem- 
ber 3 originated in a proposal by 
Acheson and was sponsored by seven 
nations, including the United States. 
It was favored by 52 nations, op- 
posed by only five (the Soviet Union 
and the four satellites); India and 
Argentina abstained, and Lebanon 
was absent. 

It has three important provisions. 


seven members of the Security Coun- 
cil or by a simple majority of UN 
members. Second, it establishes a 
Peace Observation Commission of 
fourteen members to make on-the- 
spot investigations of situations 
which endanger international peace 
and security, and to report to the 
UN. Third, it recommends that mem- 
ber nations maintain in their indi- 
vidual armed forces “elements so 
trained, organized and equipped that 
they could promptly be made avail- 
able, in accordance with their respec- 
tive constitutional processes, for serv- 
ice as a United Nations unit or units, 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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upon recommendation by the Secur- 
ity Council or General Assembly.” 
These provisions are truly of un- 
precedented significance both for the 
UN and our own foreign policy. They 
grew out of the Korean crisis, of 
course, but this was only the preci- 
pitating event. The two main pro- 
visions, that authorizing the General 
Assembly to deal with matters bogged 
down in the Security Council because 
of the veto power, and that relating 
to the use of national armed forces 
under the UN banner, stem from 
years of Soviet obstruction through 
its abuse of the veto and its success- 
ful blocking of the Council's Military 
Staff Committee in its efforts to de- 
velop UN armed forces in accordance 


with the Charter. 


REVOLUTIONARY PROVISION 

What is revolutionary about the 
armed forces provision is that the 
United States, potentially the strong- 
est single power in the world, has 
proclaimed by its sponsorship of and 
vote for the resolution that it will in 
the future not use its armed forces 
unless a majority of the General As- 
sembly recommends it. This means 
that the decision as to what is a just 
war for the United States rests not 
with us but with the members of the 
United Nations, most of whom are 
small and middle powers. When the 
resolution of November 3 removed 
from the Security Council veto-power 
the decision as to recommendations 
for the use of armed forces, it took 
away not only the Soviet Union's 
power but our own as well. 

We may be sure, further, that the 
resolution will not deter Russia and 
we may be equally sure that, should 
an occasion arise, it will deter the 
United States. Why. then, does this 
country propose and support such a 
plan in the United Nations? 

First of all, we are confident that 
we shall never follow a course which 
will range a majority of the nations 
of the world against us. Secure in 
this belief, our policy-makers see the 
UN as an immeasurably stronger or- 
ganization now that the veto has been 


neutralized by the resolution of No- 
vember 3. 

Second, we know that there is more 
to “national security” than having a 
preponderance of economic and mili- 
tary strength. We need, also, allies 
who are themselves secure. The UN 
is an organ in which we can gain 





UN'S TRYGVE LIE: A CORNERSTONE 


allies not only for ourselves, but in 
which nations friendly to us and in- 
terested in maintaining peace can be- 
come allied with and reinforce one 
another in the name of a world or- 
ganization. The Soviet Union does 
not have allies in the conventional 
sense; it has satellites whose econom- 
ies and foreign policies are subor- 
dinated to its own. The United States 
cannot, as one free nation among 


others, do precisely the same. but we 


can achieve closer coordination with 
those peoples whose leaders want to 
preserve peace. The way to do this is 
through the UN. not through a series 
of endless conventional “alliances.” A 
world policy for a_ position of 
world leadership requires us to work 
through a world organization. 

During moments of intense crisis, it 
may seem to some observers that the 
United States cannot stay within the 
UN framework without sacrificing 
immediate and long-range interests. 
A calmer and more realistic analysis 
shows that the American people still 
have much to gain by continuing to 
support the international organiza- 
tion, even from the standpoint of our 
immediate interests in the Korean 
conflict. 

Having made this commitment to 
the United Nations, it is now import- 
ant for us to use all possible means 
to strengthen it, not only militarily 
but also ideologically. The resolution 
of November 3 points the way by 
urging members, in cooperation with 
the UN, to “develop and stimulate 
universal respect for and observance 
of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms.” This means that our rep- 
resentatives must take forthright lead- 
ership of the moves for implementing 
human rights through the UN. We 
must be willing to go farther than we 
have gone in considering plans which 
will both strengthen the United Na- 
tions and enhance our own position 
as the world’s leading advocate of 
human rights and economic advance- 


ment. 





IGNORING IS BLISS 


Secretary of State Acheson bears up under criticism, he says, by not thinking about 


it.—News item. 


When criticism’s really terrible, 


The Secretary finds it bearable 


And keeps himself all calm and cool 


By following a simple rule. 


His air’s detached, and so, we find, 


When he desires it, is his mind. 


—Richard Armour 
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STRATEGY 


By Christopher Emmet 


FOR THE FUTURE 


ED CHINESE propaganda pounds ceaselessly on two 
R ores aims: Communist determination to occupy 
Formosa and to prevent the rearmament of Japan. Both 
areas, key assets, are in our hands, and regardless of 
what happens in Korea it will still be within our power 
to use them. Hitherto, only our failure to understand the 
real nature of Chinese Communism has prevented us 
from using Formosa and Japan; now our eyes are opened 
and it is not too late to do so. 

Tragic as will be the loss of Korea, we must remember 
that before the North Korean aggression the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff maintained that it was neither strategically im- 
portant nor militarily defensible. They did, however, 
share General MacArthur's view of the great strategic 
importance of Formosa. 

Before Red China’s intervention in Korea it was gen- 
erally believed that it would soon have been admitted into 
the United Nations—the U.S. delegation was prepared to 
vote against but not veto Chinese Communist admission. 
Had that happened, Formosa might have been eliminated 
as a defensive base and might eventually have fallen into 
Communist hands. Red China’s entry into the UN also 
would have prevented or delayed the signing of a Jap- 
anese peace treaty and Japan’s rearmament. In addition, 
it would have given Soviet Russia a new and more dan- 
gerous veto weapon, for while Russia cannot now veto 
UN resistance to its own direct aggressions it and Com- 
munist China could, were the latter a UN member, veto 
each other's aggressions and so paralyze completely all 
the functions of the Security Council. 

Now. thanks to Communist aggression, imperiled as we 
are by it. we can avoid the far more disastrous circum- 
stances which would have attended Peking’s admission to 
the UN. 

Although estimates vary, the strength of the anti-Com- 
munist Chinese guerrillas operating in China proper 
(numbered by General Claire Chennault at about 1,500,- 
000) is conceded by most non-Communist writers to be 
substantial. Even Peking admits this. Moreover. there is 
CHRISTOPHER EMMET is a radio commentator and the 
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Arm Chinese Nationalists and guerrillas, 
enforce strict blockade of China coast, 


rearm Japan, free U. S. army for Europe 


serious and apparently increasing resistance among the 
Chinese people to the Mao regime. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt about the former 
unpopularity of the Nationalist Government of China on 
the mainland, and much doubt still remains as to how 
much the anti-Communist resistance would welcome or 
recognize its leadership. But there is no question that the 
Nationalists hold a powerful island base plus an army, 
air force and navy totalling 750,000 men. Nor can the fact 
be gainsaid that the political and military situation on 
Formosa has greatly improved since the purge of corrupt 
and subversive elements, as even hostile critics have re- 


ported, 


FORMOSA IS IMPORTANT 


Finally, there is no doubt that, whatever their feeling 
toward the Formosa regime. the forces on the mainland 
which oppose Communist tyranny need and will welcome 
the arms, supplies and information which can reach them 
through Formosa. The government of China can _ be 
changed according to the will of the Chinese people once 
they are free, and the United Nations should support 
their decision, no matter what it is. But, in the meantime, 
the regime which is still recognized by the UN represents 
the legitimate government and the organized resistance of 
the Chinese people. 

The resistance movements of Europe and Asia which 
did so much to harass the German and Japanese aggres- 
sors would have been infinitely less effective without 
material aid and direction from the United States and 
Great Britain. Arms were regularly delivered, communi- 
cation was maintained, morale was raised in manifold 
ways through Allied support. Formosa constitutes an 
ideal base for similar help to a people struggling for free- 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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dom against the most formidable totalitarian combination 
ever conceived. Were Formosa lost or neutralized, the 
Chinese Resistance could scarcely be supplied or encour- 
aged. Strengthened and transformed into a center of the 
Resistance, it represents China’s last chance to be liber- 
ated. And until China is liberated, its Red cancer will 
remain a threat to all Asia. 


JAPAN—ANOTHER BASE 


Japan, too, represents another major base from which 
to defend Asia. It could provide, in addition to Formosa, 
another great source of manpower. Surely the use of Jap- 
anese troops in a UN or Free Asia Army is as necessary 
and desirable as the use of German troops in a European 
or Atlantic Pact Army. Yet we have neglected the prob- 
lem of Japanese rearmament, although we have made 
great efforts to rearm Germany under Allied supervision. 
The Japanese cannot, of course, be rearmed by a decision 
of America alone, but if Germany can be rearmed before 
there is a peace treaty, so can Japan. Besides, there is rea- 
son to believe that our allies in Asia would be less reluct- 
ant to permit this than the French are in the case of the 
Germans. 

Even before a plan for the incorporation of organized 
Japanese units into an Allied Asian force can be worked 
out, the U.S. Army in Japan could be opened to Japanese 
volunteers just as it has been in Korea to Korean units. 
Or a Free Asia Legion could at once be set up. There is 
every indication that, if they were offered a chance to 
serve in an American army, the Japanese and other Asian 
peoples would respond with alacrity. 

If any former enemy people ever earned the right to be 
taken into the family of nations it is the Japanese, who 
have demonstrated that right by their conduct since the 
end of World War II and especially since the beginning 
of the Korean war. It is well known that MacArthur could 
not have made his Inchon landing without practically 
denuding Japan of U.S. troops, that these troops were 
transported to Korea largely in Japanese-manned ships, 
and that Soviet minefields were swept with the aid of 


Japanese seamen. 


NO CHINESE TITOS 

What has been presented here is the new policy for 
which Chinese Communist intervention in Korea has pre- 
pared the way. To continue to base our policy on the 
hope of turning the Chinese Reds against the Russians 
would be to risk a dangerous gamble. This is illustrated 
by the fact that none of the Peking delegates to the UN 
was a leader in the old Yenan headquarters of Mao Tse- 
tung, then hailed by leftist writers as an “agrarian re- 
former.” The Chinese Communist commander in Man- 
churia, General Lin Piao, is a postwar Soviet creation. 
Most of the leaders of the Peking forces attacking the UN 
in Korea are Communist expatriates, only recently im- 
ported from Soviet Russia. The famous Eighth Route 





Army commander, General Chu Teh, is no longer in 
military control. The military supplies and airfields, the 
technical installations and even a large part of the Com- 
munist party apparatus in China are controlled directly 
by Russian personnel. Secretary of State Acheson has 
publicly announced Russia’s usurpation of Chinese sov- 
ereignty in three of China’s great provinces, including 
Manchuria. Is it conceivable that the Chinese Communists 
would collaborate with the Soviets, in view of what the 
latter have done, unless they were dominated by Soviet 
Russia? 

Thus, even if Mao wanted to become a Tito, as many 
wishful thinkers have hoped, he is powerless to do so. 
Hence it is fatuous to suppose that the Chinese Red in- 
vasion of Korea was motivated by fear of the U.S. or 
UN. Indeed, if fear played any role at all, it was fear of 
the Kremlin masters of China. 

Whether or not any part of Korea can be saved, a 
limited non-atomic war against Communist China can 
mitigate the effect of the Korean disaster. We need not 
attempt to invade China, but merely blockade it. Com- 
munist China lacks heavy industry; it has no navy or air 
force; it cannot attack or seriously threaten our great 
island bastions. As World War II proved, China is more 
vulnerable to blockade than any other large country. If 
we stopped the leak of U.S. and British supplies through 
Hong Kong by a coastal blockade, Red China would have 
to be supplied exclusively by Soviet Russia. using mainly 
the 8,000-mile long Trans-Siberian Railway which is 
single-gauged nearly all the way. Moreover, Soviet pro- 
duction, in contrast to its manpower, is strictly limited. 
Russian land transport into China would be subject to 
Allied bombing and sea transport to the blockade. 


DEFEND ASIA'S FREEDOM 

Peking’s intervention in Korea has already diverted 
its best troops to the north, thereby reducing the threat 
to Formosa, Hong Kong, Indo-China, Burma and India. 
A new and direct threat to Burma would automatically 
force India to abandon her neutral policy and increase 
her army, which is British-trained, experienced and quite 
good. Encouragement and support for Formosa and for 
the anti-Communist guerrillas on the mainland would 
create another great diversion. Thus. if we help the 
Asians to defend their freedom in Asia, the United States 
should be able to sustain a prolonged limited war far 
better than the Chinese Communists, and without ser- 
iously affecting our defense of Europe. 

Time will be on our side, once we start the blockade to 
weaken the Communists, and begin to arm the already 
trained manpower of Japan and the Chinese Nationalists. 
Since the Soviet Union is pursuing a global strategy. we 
must do likewise. By releasing U.S. manpower from 
Asia, and by tying up Soviet troops and supplies there, 
Japanese and Chinese Nationalist manpower can in- 
directly serve the defense of Europe as well as of Asia. 
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DALLIN 


PARIS 
RANCE is the weakest link in the 
Fie. of Western power. How- 
ever, her weakness is psychological, 
not physical. It stems neither from 
industrial shortcomings (her indus- 
trial war potential is, in fact, very 
great) nor from insufficient manpow- 
er (her population is only slightly 
smaller than Britain’s). 

The fact is that France is simply 
tired—tired of repeated wars, of 
dangers forever looming on the hor- 
izon, of foreign occupation, of colo- 
nial rebellions and military failures. 
France’s only triumph of the last 
three decades was the Nazi withdraw- 
al in 1944—and that was achieved by 
the British and Americans. 

France’s policies, both foreign and 
domestic, are characterized by a total 
lack of either vigor or enthusiasm. 
The people’s standard of living, 
which has attained and even, in part, 
surpassed prewar levels, is consid- 
erably higher than in Eastern and 
Central Europe, though lower than in 
the United States. Unemployment is 
nil. Except for the housing shortage 
(a universal ill today, anyway), the 
country is “back to normalcy.” All 
efforts are now directed toward a 
single goal: maintaining the level of 
well-being already achieved, together 
with France’s traditional liberties, in- 
tellectual freedom and opposition to 
regimentation of any kind. 

In these times, the pre-conditions 
for the role of a world power are 
high taxes, spending in the billions, 
large military forces, and an expand- 
ing war industry. Goebbels’ guns-or- 
butter formula applied as much to 
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the United States or the Soviet 
Union as to Germany. A nation that 
tries to lead a tranquil, happy ex- 
istence amid worldwide upheaval 
automatically excludes itself from the 
ranks of great powers. 

This is precisely what has hap- 
pened to France in the postwar years. 
She feels no pangs at the loss of Syria 
and Lebanon, or at the current re- 
verses in Indo-China; she does not 
feel immediately affected by events in 
Korea; she has even benefited, in a 
sense, from the partition of Germany 
and assignment of one zone to the 
Russians. The decisive element in 
French policies is emotion rather 
than reasoned calculation: the desire 
to avoid entanglements and remain 
neutral amid mounting international 
antagonisms. 

Few Frenchmen would accept this 
definition of their country’s policies, 
and many would protest. Yet, it is, 
in fact—though often unconsciously 
—the core and motivation of France’s 
political moods. “Neutralism” is the 
prevalent frame of 
reaches far beyond Communist cir- 
cles. It is invariably directed against 


mind, which 


whichever foreign government ex- 
hibits any great activity. 

France sided with the majority of 
UN members in North 
Korean aggression when the Commu- 


opposing 


nist invasion started last June; yet 
she contributed no military forces to 
the campaign. She joined in Allied 
protests against Soviet remilitariza- 
tion of East Germany at the same 
time that she tried to block the neces- 
sary rearming of West Germany as a 
counterweight. Although shocked by 


« Wea 


Chinese Communist aggression in 
Korea, she turned her chief wrath 
against General MacArthur and the 
United States, charging them with re- 
sponsibility for the UN reverses. To 
France’s way of thinking, whoever 
disturbs life’s even tenor is the cul- 
prit—and this at a time when the 
world is racked day and night by the 
sound of guns, bombing planes and 
warlike cries. 

“Neutralism,” in practice, means 
two things: anti-Americanism and in- 
voluntary appeasement of Moscow. 
Anti-American feeling is strong and 
widespread, although the non-Com- 
munist press tries not to stress it. In 
private conversation, however, people 
are blunter than in official statements 
or the newspapers. The American re- 
treat from North Korea, for example, 
was greeted by many with genuine 
satisfaction—not out of sympathy for 
Communist China, but out of emo- 
tional antagonism toward America. 
Even Vonde 
blamed the United States for “having 


decided upon the action in Korea | in 


the conservative Le 


June] without considering China.” 
As if any course but resistance was 
possible! 

This antagonism toward the United 
States is, of course, more deep-seated 
among Communists than among non- 
Communists, but it is an attitude that 
links many Frenchmen of diverse 
political leanings. In France, Com- 
munism is not the direct antithesis 
of the prevailing popular outlook that 
it is in the United States, nor are its 
partisans regarded as traitors in the 
same manner. The policy of “peace” 
currently preached by the Commu- 
nists appeals far more strongly to the 
weary French public than young, 
exuberant, dynamic America does. 
Concessions to Soviet imperialism, 
which are intolerable to Americans, 
find many advocates in France. A 
new Munich will find more support 
in France than in any other country. 

Shortsighted? Perhaps. But this is 
France as she actually is today. and 
it is on this France—not on the,im- 
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By Norbert Muhlen 


This is the third of Norbert Muhlen’s articles 
on Germany and the Cold War. Dr. Muhlen, 
a contributor to Commonweal, Keaders Digest 
and Commentary, has recently returned from 
Germany, where he visited many DP and 
refugee camps, interviewing both the “new 
immigrants” and German and American offi- 
cials. The fourth article in) Dr. Muhlen’s 
series, entitled “Fellow-Traveling the Ger- 
man Way,” will appear in next week’s issue. 


IN GERMAN CAMpPs, refugees from Communist 


tyranny are crowded together in shabby sur- 


roundings, abandoned by the Western 





Crowpep, windowless Berlin bunker awaits 
these refugees from Soviet tyranny. Here they 
are screened before going to West Germany. 


GERMANY 
and 


the COLD WAR: 3 


Allies. 
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NE OUT OF SIX people living in 
Or. Federal Republic of West 
Germany today is a recent immi- 
grant. More immigrants have come 
to West Germany in the last five 
years than came to America from 
1901 to 1910, the decade of this 
country’s greatest immigration boom. 

Most of West Germany’s new im- 
migrants, like America’s old ones, 
came to find a_ better life—-more 
bread, freedom and security. But here 
the similarity ends, “The homeless. 
tempest-toss'd” who come to Ger- 
many today do so without even the 
small bundles which America’s old 
newcomers brought with them to 
Ellis Island. And, instead of enter- 
ing a “golden door” beyond which 
opportunity, freedom and success 
were waiting. the homeless masses of 
today were swept into a Western Ger- 
many which was bankrupt. over- 
crowded, tottering in defeat and con- 
fusion. almost buried under ruins 
which. the ever-precise experts said. 
would take 63 years to disappear. It 
is as if 37 million penniless people 
were to come to this country in a 
moment of depression and destruc- 
tion. 

West Germany’s immigrant popu- 
lation, a group larger than the total 
highly 


of Belgium. is 


population 
heterogeneous. The common tie is 
that all of the refugees had to migrate 
to West Germany because the Soviets 
conquered their homelands; almost 
every immigrant to West Germany is 
a refugee from expansionist Stalin- 
ism, including the more than 125,000 
Red Army soldiers who have arrived 
since 1946. 

The refugee population is still in- 
creasing at a rate of over 30,000 a 
month. East Germans, Russians. 
Czechs. Balts, Poles, Slovaks, even 
Chinese secretly make their way 
through the not-so-iron curtain to 
remain in the West. and join the mil- 
lions who were uprooted earlier. 

By an Allied decision, this immi- 
grant population, whether of German 
or non-German descent, is “exclu- 
responsibility.” 


sively a German 


Only the quickly diminishing min- 
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ority of 200,000 “displaced persons” 
is still being cared for by UNRRA’s 
UN-affiliated Inter- 
national Refugee Organization. The 


successor, the 


Western powers decline all respon- 
sibility for the many millions of vie- 
tims of Soviet terror. 

After spending many days in the 
dreary barracks of the camps, in the 
lower depths of refugee hangouts in 
the big cities, in the crowded screen- 
ing rooms for new arrivals. in the 
offices of German officialdom and of 
voluntary relief organizations. and 
after talks with refugees of every type 
and descent. | am convinced that the 
Allied decision which pronounced the 
refugee problem “an exclusive Ger- 
man responsibility” is producing 
effects which the Kremlin’s brainiest 
braintrusters could not have arranged 
better. Its human. psychological. eco- 
nomic and _ political effects gravely 


harm our cause in the cold war. 


GOOD RED PROPAGANDA 


Despite German efforts to relieve 
refugee misery, that misery still pre- 
vails. Although it varies in degree 
among the more than a_ thousand 
district to 


found 


district. 
work, 


those who roam the highways as 


camps from 
among those who 
bezprizorni, and those who have 
given up hope, the over-all picture is 
still depressing. That depressing pic- 
ture is not seen only by the inmates 
and occasional foreign visitors. You 
can also see it in the Soviet press 
from Magdeburg to Moscow. where 
snapshots and reports from the camps 
are gleefully published to show the 
contrast between Western pretense 
and Western reality. 

“Look at Refugee Camp X_ in 
Western Germany,” the Soviet cap- 
tion explains, “and what is happen- 
ing to those who failed to share in 
the reconstruction effort for a better 
life at home.” The snapshot shows a 
row of rundown barracks with leaky 
roofs, broken windowpanes and a 
row of desperate-looking men stand- 
ing idly in front. Or perhaps you see 
the interior of a one-time Nazi muni- 
tions factory, now the homestead of 


600 refugees; large families sleep 
side by side in cubicles alongside of 
which a Bowery flophouse looks like 
a triumph of spacious, well-furnished 
elegance. The pictures in the Soviet 
press are not forgeries: they don’t 
have to be. 

Since the Morgenthau plan to turn 
Germany into a permanent giant 
slum was abandoned, America has 
aimed at restoring reasonable pros- 
perity and productivity in that coun- 
try. West Germany has received close 
to a billion dollars from ECA. But its 
most pressing problem was declared 
to be solely a German responsibility. 
Most Germans think it is an inter- 
national problem in which the Amer- 
icans share at least a moral respon- 
sibility. 

When Truman, Attlee and Stalin 
agreement, 


signed the Potsdam 


‘ 


providing for the “orderly and hu- 
mane transfer” of German-descended 
groups from East and Southeast 
European countries, they laid the 
groundwork for the orderly and in- 
humane expulsion of four million 
people from their homelands. Fur- 
thermore, the millions of East Ger- 
mans who had to trek to the West 
were victims of the Soviet occupa- 
tion, acceded to by the Western pow- 
ers. Finally. the Russians. Czechs, 
Poles, Balts and other fugitives from 
Stalinist terror came to the West be- 
cause they believed in and_ often 
fought for the very same values for 
which we are fighting the cold war. 
All of these people feel let down by 
an America which, while declaring its 
opposition to Stalinism, detaches it- 
self from its victims. Perhaps the 
most let down are those Slavic refu- 
gees who made a dangerous path 
West with the hope of coming to 
America, only to be sent to German- 
run, German-controlled camps in 
Germany. 

Besides discouraging further dis- 
affection in the Soviet orbit (the rate 
of Red Army defectors has plum- 
meted sharply since 1948). the con- 
dition of the camps makes many East 
European refugees turn their emo- 
tional antagonism away from Com- 
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munism, and direct their enmity 
solely toward Germany. Even if the 
German care of foreign immigrants 
were beyond reproach (which it is 
not in several camps), the foreigners, 
with their old nationalistic grudges 
and memories of Nazism only half- 
hidden beneath their new Soviet ex- 
perience, must be expected to blame 
the Germans for the misery in which 
they live. 

Take, for example, Camp Valka 
near Nuremberg. There, about 3000 
Czech political refugees live with a 
sprinkling of other nationalities and 
even a band of gypsies. Most of the 
camp personnel are Sudeten German 
expellees, who speak German as well 
as Czech; but since they suffered in- 
justice from the Czechs before the 
Czechs suffered injustice from the 
Soviets, the atmosphere is charged 
with mutual resentment, armed 
policemen with vicious dogs patrol 
the camp. food is insufficient, and a 
state close to open warfare prevails. 
Last June. it led to a serious riot. 
with one Czech youth shot by a Ger- 
man camp policeman. For some rea- 
son, the camp is declared “off limits” 
for Americans by occupation authori- 
ties, and thus all the inmates feel 
that they are being treated by the 
Americans like lepers. 

While conditions in other camps 
for non-German refugees are some- 
times better, a similar pattern never- 
theless seems to develop in most of 
them. As to the refugees of German 
descent, similar conditions are grow- 
ing. 

Common to all the camps is eco- 
nomic privation. The West German 
authorities have had to set up very 
stringent rules as to whom to per- 
mit to remain in West Germany 
as political refugees or “hardship 
cases.” Of the 20.000 
screened each month in Giessen and 
Uelzen, the two main West German 
checkpoints. only 3,000 gain permis- 


refugees 


sion to live and work legally in the 
West. Of the 15,000 arriving in West 
Berlin. only about 7.000 gain such 
permission. Only naturally, many of 
those turned back drift into asocial 
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ways and thus surround the very 
word “refugee” with unpleasant as- 
sociations. 

Those who are recognized as refu- 
gees either have to compete with the 
natives for scarce jobs, or else be fed 
by them. Between narrow-minded 
natives and bitterly frustrated refu- 
gees, a cleaveg exists which could 
develop into a dangerous gulf, as it 
already has in Schleswig-Holstein. In 
this Land, where refugees comprise 34 
per cent of the population, 25 per 
cent of the electorate voted for a 
Party of the Homeless and Outcasts, 
the latter term including ex-Nazis as 
well as refugees. Thus the Socialist 
administration was voted out of of- 
fice, a group of “old citizens” was 
their interests 
and a 
both 


sides is under way. The Communists 


formed to defend 


against the newcomers, 


progressing radicalization of 


hail and promote the growth of such 
neo-Nazi movements among refugees 
almost as much as they would an ac- 
tual Communist movement. 


A REAL VOICE NEEDED 


Our lack of interest in the intellect- 
ual and political life of the refugees 
is appalling. While we spend millions 
abroad for the queerest forms of al- 
leged information and education, we 
do not send lecturers, teachers, maga- 
zines, pamphlets, books or news- 
papers to the refugee camps. Nowhere 
perhaps is the real voice of America 
more needed, and nowhere would it 
be heard with greater effect than 
among people who now tend to for- 
get their genuine hostility to Com- 
munism under the impact of their 
new. hard experiences. But then an 
IRO office sends Polish Communist 
newspapers to a camp of Polish refu- 
gees (as I ascertained myself by 
opening the mail bundle at Camp 
Artilleriekaserne near Luebeck). And 
the same IRO office forwards propa- 
ganda sent by official Soviet agencies 
to the camps. 

Under the guise of refugees, a 
small number of Communist spies, 
agents and informers have actually 
infiltrated the West. They send re- 





ports back home on refugee misery, 
spread discontent among the refugees, 
conduct active anti-Western propa- 
ganda. Since the Western Allies have 
decided that the refugee problem is 
an exclusively German problem, and 
since they have also forbidden politi- 
cal investigations by the German 
police, little is done against these in- 
filtrators. Suspicion and mutual dis- 
trust among the refugees create the 
poisonous atmosphere in which the 
agents thrive. 

It seems urgent for America to 
treat the refugee problem as what it 
really is—an international problem 
to which American principles, 
American self-interest and American 
strategy in the cold war are deeply 
committed. We must create an inter- 
national agency, in which the West 
Germans, the exiled spokesmen for 
the people of the Soviet orbit, and all 
the Western powers are represented. 
This agency should by no means be 
a successor to the IRO, with its ques- 
tionable past. 

This agency’s first task would be a 
financial one. By an_ international 
effort, the life of Soviet victims and 
Soviet refugees would have to be 
brought to a decent level worthy of 
the West. UNESCO funds should (as 
Mr. Odd Nansen, a Scandinavian 
delegate, has proposed) be used for a 
training program for refugee youth, 
and the West should make a joint 
effort to improve food and shelter 
for the refugees. 

The second task would be educa- 
tional. Lecturers, teachers, leaders of 
should visit the 


discussion groups 


camps regularly. Reading matter 
should be sent. A close political and 
organizational solidarity should be 
established between American, Ger- 
man and other Western defenders of 
freedom and the refugees. 

Today, the 
from Soviet areas living in West Ger- 
many forms the forgotten front of 
our cold warfare. We are treating the 
victims of Soviet terror as suspicious 
strangers, rather than people who 
have deserved our support and who 


should be our allies. 


refugee population 
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N THAT NEW BOOK everyone is 
i reading, James Boswell tells how 
he pulled strings to get an appoint- 
ment to a Guards regiment. In those 
days, war was an affair most people 
didn’t have to worry about. The 
privates were a few roustabouts who, 
like as not, were shanghaied into 
service. The officers were the younger 
sons of the upper classes who bought 
their right to shoulder-straps or de- 
pended on the influence of relatives 
and friends to win them the high 
privilege of dying on foreign battle- 
fields. The draft and the universal 
obligation to serve came in with 
democracy, universal suffrage and 
the general idea of the rights of the 
common man. Among the chief of 
those rights is the right to die. 

Even in democratic lands, the iron 
law of universal military service as a 
patriotic duty has taken hold rather 
slowly. In our Revolutionary War, 
the demands upon the population 
were irregular and capricious. In the 
spring and summer, large sections of 
Washington’s forces would go over 
the hill to look after the crops. Even 
during the Civil War, a man with 
money could hire a substitute for a 
few hundred dollars. The usual price 
was $600. For that small sum, one 
man would sit at home in safety and 
another would go out to serve as a 
target. 

During the two world wars, we 
went a good way toward developing 
our draft system to its logical con- 
That is, we worked out a 
scheme which involved all the young 
men and many of the young women 


clusion. 


within certain age limits. Age was 
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We're All 
Drafted 


the determining factor. Excepting 
physical defects, there were very few 
circumstances which served as cause 
for exemption. The uniformity of 
treatment gave us all a sense of fair- 
ness. Rich and poor were treated 
alike. So- 
wise and the foolish, the talented and 
the stupid. The theory was that, with 
ruthless and even-handed justice, we 


within limits—were the 


took a certain slice of our youthful 
population and sent it out to face the 
dangers of battle. 

During the last war, we began to 
discover that this purely mathemati- 
cal method of selection presented dis- 
advantages. The British, for example, 
drafted their young coal miners along 
with everyone else, with the result 
that there was a shortage of coal to 
produce arms. So, in the midst of the 
war, an elaborate and _ expensive 
search had to be made to find the 
underground workers in their various 
units and bring them back to the pits. 
A miner, it was found, could serve 
his country best at his craft. 

Since then, the lessons of this in- 
cident have been applied in many 
other fields of endeavor. The Presi- 
dent of Harvard has written a book 
and made speeches on the subject of 
utilization of manpower—especially 
the utilization of brainpower. His 
point is that it is important for us, 
whether in war or peace, to survey 
our human resources at least as care- 
fully as we do our soil and water 
and minerals. 

Involved is the further thought 
that young people should be so 
trained and so used that the country 
will get the most from their talents. 





And this should be done quite inde- 
pendently of the economic status of 
the parents. If a boy or girl is born 
with brains—no matter where, no 
matter of what race or color—those 
brains are to be developed to maxi- 
mum effect. I am not saying that 
anything of this sort is being done. 
But it has been set down by our top 
education authority as an American 
ideal. 

In October, a group of educators 
made a report to General Lewis B. 
Hershey, the Selective Service direct- 
or, on the matter of exemption from 
the draft. After a careful study, they 
put before the country a revolution- 
ary idea which has tough old General 
Hershey’s OK. The proposal is that 
the upper 25 per cent of high school 
students shall be exempt from regular 
military service and deferred for the 
sake of college or other special train- 
ing. As it stands, this might mean— 
or seem to mean—preference for the 
children of the well-to-do. But the 
educational commission has taken 
care of that. All the boys and girls 
in the upper quarter, without regard 
to class or wealth, are to have the 
way to college opened to them. 

Back of this proposal is a breath- 
taking social perspective. You start 
with the simple notion that in mod- 
ern warfare we need many sorts of 
specialists besides soldiers. It is 
stupid to put them all through the 
same mill and fit them for the same 
sort of job. A modern army is much 
more than an army. Those who make 
it up must be trained for every sort 
of useful task. Military training must 
be a new sort of thing. The sort of 
specialization which it involves has 
nothing to do with class distinctions. 
It is the same process which has been 
working its way through industry for 
a hundred years. It includes people 
of both sexes and all ages. In a larger 
sense than ever before, “we are all 
in the Army now.” 

And when you consider what this 
thing will mean for civilian life, it 
takes your breath away. Some things 
about it look good—and some look 
terrible. 
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Fascism Revisited: Part 2 





FASCISM VS. 


THE NEw CONSERVATISM 


By Peter } iereck 


INCE THE WAR, anti-Fascism has become virtually a 
S monopoly of the left. For conservatives and moderate 
liberals, for our whole non-leftist capitalist democracy. 
this fact is a national disgrace. We know the false but 
superficially plausible conclusions that any economic de- 
terminist would deduce from this. and we know into 
whose Marxist hands such deductions would play. Yet 
it was conservatives and moderates like Churchill and 
Anthony Eden who originally saw the Nazi danger and 
who continued to denounce it when the leftist fellow- 
travelers supported the Hitler-Stalin Pact. No radical 
soapboxer, but that great Republican newspaper. the New 
York Herald Tribune, was the first to expose the Nazi 
sympathies of the Coughlinites and the vermin press in 
the 1930s. Such facts show that anti-Fascism can and 
must be made to animate. once again, all men of good- 
will. whether conservative. liberal or radical. 

Anti-Fascism is the best test by which to separate chaff 
from wheat in the almost too rapidly growing movement 
toward a “New Conservatism.” a growth bewildering at 
least to one of its supposed founding fathers. who is a 
mere historian and mere poéte moralisateur rather than a 
practical politician interested in building parties. Genuine 
conservatism conserves the cultural, moral and _ institu- 
tional heritage of the free West against both Communist 
and Fascist materialism, statism and anti-traditionalism. 
Fake conservatism (reaction, Munichism) imagines it 
can use Fascism in order to safeguard. allegedly against 
“Communism” but actuaily against reality, those petty 


anti-social economic privileges which in the end it loses 
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The true conservative must fight all 


who try to subvert our moral values 


in any case, inevitably, whether under Fascism, Commu- 
nism or democracy. 

Pragmatic and positivist liberalism was so eager to 
prove all values “relative” that it undermined the ethical 
heritage and Christian restraint of the West. as well as 
the organic traditional institutions that served as a unify- 
ing social cement. Thereby liberalism unintentionally 
paved the way for Hitlerism. Liberalism always begins 
attractively by liberating men from absurd old prejudices 
and aristocratic excesses. [t ends tragically by putting all 
men in the position of those few illuminati who. when in- 
itiated into the seventh circle of Syria’s medieval Order 
of Assassins. were told the Order’s secret of secrets: 
“There is no truth; everything is permitted.” Or, to cite 
an unconscious Broadway jazz echo of the Assassins: 
“Anything goes.” No wonder that Fascist and Communist 
mass-murder, based on the assumption that every means 
is permitted to achieve one’s ends, followed a century of 
relativist liberalism and of the most modern “scientific” 


enlightenment. 


DEFENSE OF LIBERALISM 


In a recent NEw LEADER book review. Gertrude Him- 
melfarb, a refreshingly undoctrinaire liberal. writes: 
“The defense of liberalism has unfortunately been left to 
philosophers too busy demonstrating the relativity of 
values to establish the fact of values.” That’s just the 
point. isn’t it? The new conservatism may be defined as 
the rediscovery of values. This is what makes conserva- 
tism intellectually so fresh and exciting today, unlike the 
earlier Colonel Blimp by Low. A generation of fashion- 
able, Laski-indoctrinated leftists has intervened. a genera- 
tion of pompous Comrade Blimps, to whom, paradoxi- 
cally, the new conservatism is downright shocking, down- 
right unrespectable. “Why can’t you also,” they plead, 


The New Leader 








“be a sturdy, unconventional rebel—unconventional like 
everybody else?” 

No wonder the British Labor Government is so philis- 
tine and boring: on European unity uncreative and with- 
out Churchillian vision, in economics more skilled at 
afflicting the comfortable than comforting the afflicted. 
Conservatism is the rediscovery of tradition, the daring 
search for that lost Grail, the value-code of Western man. 

But it is essential to prevent repeating the earlier 
Babbittization and self-discrediting of conservatism, the 
hardened brain-arteries of the pre-1929 Coolidge conser- 
vatism. The enemy is statism; but the watchdog of anti- 
statism must not, I repeat, become the lapdog of big busi- 
ness. Participation in the new conservatism must not be an 
opportunistic bandwagon for reactionaries, appeasers of 
Fascism, anti-social financial exploiters, or indiscriminate 
slanderers of trade unionism (high wages being a more 
basic blow against Communism than Hearstian editor- 
ials). Participation in the new conservatism must be a 
high and rigorous intellectual discipline, an earnest as- 
sumption of ethical responsibilities. These qualities are 
found in such young new-conservative thinkers as Clinton 
Rossiter of Cornell, Thomas Cook and Malcolm Moos of 
Johns Hopkins, John Hallowell of Duke, and some of the 
moderate conservatives and truly enlightened liberals of 
the Republican Advance organization such as Clifford 
Case, Arthur Goldsmith and the Herald Tribune editorial 
writer August Hecksher. who are restoring our two-party 
system by making Republicanism a responsible—instead 
of McCarthyite—opposition. Fortunately, these new poli- 
tical figures share no rigid party line and often disagree 
vigorously with each other. But none of them has any 
patience for appeasement of totalitarian despots, whether 
at Yalta or at Munich. 


RETURN TO VALUES 


The same conservative function the above new writers 
achieve in political theory, is achieved in literary criti- 
cism by the independent liberals Lionel Trilling and Rob- 
ert Gorham Davis and by the conservative questioner of 
liberal positivism and relativism, Hyatt Howe Waggoner: 
namely, a return to values and a revitalized moral tradi- 
tion within a free society, as suggested by Trilling’s little 
classic. The Liberal Imagination: by Davis’ brave and 
searching essays, such as “Fiction as Thinking” (Epoch, 
Spring. 1948): by Waggoner’s exciting new book The 
Heel of Elohim: Science and Values in Modern American 
Poetry (University of Oklahoma Press). 

Since values exist and are not what positivist liberals 
call illusions, the new conservatism reaffirms that oldest 
of truths: good ends can never justify unethical means. 
Therefore. Fascists are not suitable allies toward the very 
good end of ending Communists. One knows what to con- 
clude when a self-styled liberal accepts anti-Fascism but 
denounces as “witch-hunts” and “Red herrings” any 
attempt to identify Stalin’s fellow-travelers. Similarly, if 
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the self-styled conservative accepts anti-Communism but 
balks at the acid test of anti-Fascism, he has exposed him- 
self. One knows what to conclude about him. 

The causes of Fascism, too many to treat here, are an 
interaction of nationalism, economics and the pagan 
ethics of social Darwinism. Let us here take the basic 
conservative doctrine of the need for uninterrupted, or- 
ganic, institutional continuity and apply it to one import- 
ant contributory cause of Fascism. This is a cause 
sometimes ignored by liberals: the danger of tampering 


with traditionary influences. 


TAMPERING WITH TRADITIONS 

In L918, Central and Eastern European liberals eagerly 
overthrew their traditional, imperfect, but far from fas- 
cistic monarchies, all of them constitutional monarchies, 
In 1940 under Hitler, and in 1950 under some People’« 
Democracy, these same liberals lived to regret destroy- 


ing the easy-going. tolerant, inefficient. ramshackle League 





Conservatives like Winstor Churchill (right) have understood 
that traditional values are menaced by all forms of despotism. 


of Nations of the Habsburgs. One wonders what Benes 
in his last. Communist-hounded hour thought of that 
anti-Habsburg role of his youth. Too much tampering 
with old loyalties, for the purpose of seeking some ab- 
stract perfection, may topple the admittedly imperfect 
structure and prove incapable of building new loyalties in 
its place. When that happens, Fascism (or Communism) 
fills the vacuum. It keeps—through mob hysteria and 
through voluntary coercion-—-that order which can no 
longer be kept by traditional voluntary loyalties. 

This explanation and long-range prediction of Fascism 
may be found in Lord George Bentinck, a book by Eng- 
land’s great Tory Prime Minister and novelist, Disraeli 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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FASCISM CONTINUED 


(supposedly written under the influence of his personal 
friend and teacher, the exiled Habsburg statesman Prince 
Metternich) : 


“The European must be governed either by tradition- 
ary influences or by military force. Those who in their 
ardour of renovation imagine . . . our societies can be 
reconstructed on the great 7'ransatlantic model, will find 
that, when they have destroyed traditionary influences, 
there will be peculiar features in their body politic which 
do not obtain in the social standard which they imitate, 
and these may be described as elements of disturbance. 
A dynasty may be subverted, but it leaves as its successor 
a family of princely pretenders; a confiscated aristocracy 
takes the shape of factions: a plundered Church acts on 
the tender consciences of toiling millions; corporate 
bodies displaced from their ancient authorities no longer 
contribute their necessary and customary quota to the 
means of government: outraged tradition in multiplied 
forms enfeebles or excruciates the reformed common- 
wealth. 

“In this state of affairs, after a due course of parox- 
ysms, for the sake of maintaining order and securing the 
rights of industry, the state quits the senate and takes 
refuge in the camp. 

“Let us not be deluded by forms of government. . . . 
Irresistible law dooms Europe to the alternate sway of 
disciplined armies or secret societies; the camp or the 
convention.” 

After World War I, this nineteenth-century prophecy 
was fulfilled by Mussolini and Hitler to the letter and by 
Lenin and Stalin in a more general way. To paraphrase 
Disraeli’s analysis: In World War I, it was easy enough 
for the victorious liberal democracy of Wilson, Lloyd 
George, Masaryk and Benes to destroy many of Europe’s 
“traditionary influences” by destroying the defeated mon- 
archies. But this confident “renovating” attempt of at- 
tractive, well-meaning liberals to reconstruct Central and 


Eastern Europe “on the great Transatlantic model” of 
the American Republic, could neither restore the order 
and loyalties it destroyed nor replace them. It drove in- 
dustry and the state suicidally to “take refuge in the 
camp”—in Fascism, in the terrorist police-state. To sum 
up in Disraeli’s own quaint Victorian diction: The hasty 
the historical pattern of his 


’ 


liberal reformer, “outraging’ 
society, “excruciated the commonwealth.” 

This process took three generations. What worries the 
conservative is not the liberal but his grandson. The lib- 
eral himself is a benign and beamish soul, as well be- 
haved as you could wish, for he is still living on the 
moral capital accumulated by past conservatives. Even 
when he most undermines it, he unknowingly lives on the 
security of this past capital. And so do his children. 
Until the atonement when the moral account is over- 
drawn. Here is a Europe-inspired morality play in three 
acts, condensed perhaps to the point of unfairness as 
caricatures always are, a morality play on one of the sev- 
eral causes of Fascism: 

ACT ONE. Burning with innocent leftist enthusiasm, 
the liberal hacks away at what he calls aristocratic values. 


So far, so good. These often are exploited by reactionar- 
ies and do need revision. Meanwhile, no sign of barri- 
cades, no heads rolling in the sand—how this justifies his 
forward-looking enlightenment, how foolish the fears of 
the priggish conservatives! The liberal continues to be 
brought his cosy bourgeois breakfast and his progressive 
morning newspaper with soothing regularity, protected 
by the order he scorns. Unfortunately, his weapon against 
aristocracy is not a moral democracy of Christian 
brotherhood but the two-edged sword of relativism: “All 
standards, morals and traditions are relative, merely re- 
flecting self-interest and economics.” So it’s hurrah for 
change, full speed ahead; and it’s down with home and 
earth, throne and altar, quaint honor and old loyalties— 
that noise was merely Chekhov’s cherry orchard crash- 
ing—and everything banal and benighted. Again: so far, 
so good. Why not clear the house of what’s “outdated”? 
Considered in isolation and out of historical context: 
Yes, why not? Act One ends merrily to the glorious 
music of bursting chains. 

ACT TWO. Next comes the liberal’s son. What a clever 
fellow! Brought up in daddy’s emancipated milieu, this 
Wise Guy knows all the answers; he denies not merely 
aristocratic values now but . . . values. Are they not all 
“relative”? Have not psychology and semantics proved 
everything a sentimental, self-deceiving hoax? Everybody 
knows that everything is a gyp, an obvious racket? Every- 
body knows the secret of the Assassins: “No truth; every- 
thing permitted.” 

ACT THREE, The grandson is the real Realist. No 
Sunday-school manners in politics for him. None of poor 
soft grandpa’s liberal qualms; none of father’s cleverness, 
either (“where does it get you?”); now it’s tooth and 
claw in the struggle of egomaniacal self-interests. And 
what faith he has is in the state, all other faiths having 
been discredited. With no tradition of moral restraint to 
guide him and with the capital exhausted at last, the 
grandson votes for a Hitler or a Stalin. And so, in three 
irresponsible generations, three thousand years of civil- 
ization perish to the music of radio lies and clanking 
chains, chains more efficient and more cruel than the old 


ones ever were. 





DEPARTMENT OF UNMITIGATED GALL 


“The Communist radio in Peiping today accused 
American fliers of making sixty-eight bomber and fight- 
er sorties into Chinese territory during the five days 
from Nov. 25 to Nov. 30. The broadcast, heard in 
London, said that two Chinese and an ox were wounded 
in the raids.” 


—AP dispatch in the New York Times, December 7. 
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The Disenchanted. 
By Budd Schulberg. 


a 


Random House. 388 pp. $3.50. 


THE DISENCHANTED is primarily a 
murder story—not a mystery, of 
course, in the traditional sense, for 
we all know, alas, who killed F. Scott 
Fitzgerald. Only the dullest were able 
to think of his death even for a while 
as a suicide; we killed him, all of his 
own generation that survived him, 
and all of us in the succeeding gen- 
eration, who have wished and worked 
away the world (for what more un- 
speakable world?) which made pos- 
sible his suffering and his achieve- 
ment. No wonder we return to haunt 
the scene of our crime. It is guilt 
that makes us return to the Twenties, 
sentimentalizing, reminiscing, _ re- 
constructing, trying to justify our 
ferocious ambivalence toward those 
years in which it is possible now to 
believe that for the last time style 
was possible. In the spate of critical 
articles, short stories, new editions, 
biographical notes and reconsidera- 
tions that we have devoted to Fitzger- 
ald, we have been trying to lay the 
ghost that returns quite unmelo- 
dramatically (the haunting has be- 
come scarcely distinguishable from 
the routine of our living) to haunt 
us. To overate Fitzgerald has _be- 
come a pious duty of a generation of 
unpunished patricides who are also 
his heirs. 

There is a minor mystery involved, 





to be sure—the question of why we 
killed Fitzgerald? And it is to this 
question that Mr. Schulberg addresses 
himself, through the rather flimsy 
disguises of his book. Why, he pre- 
fers to say for the same obscure and 
ultimately inexcusable reasons which 
make him call a clearly recognizable 
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Dartmouth Webster College, did 
Shep Stearns murder Manley Halli- 
day? None of the notices of the book 
I have read seem to realize that this 
is the essential point of the book; 
and I suspect that some of the blame 
for this can be laid to Mr. Schul- 
berg’s own ineptness as a writer, his 





FITZGERALD—WHY WAS HE KILLED? 


clumsiness at achieving focus; but 
some of the onus must fall, too, on 
the readers. 

When Shep (surely one of the dull- 
est prigs in all literature, complete 
with all the Marxist clichés twice re- 
moved of the 1937 Popular Fronter 
—and no indication of anything be- 
neath the platitudes) first meets 
Halliday, he is surprised to discover 
that he is not dead. From the first, 
he wants him dead; the twenties, he 
has long since learned from the New 
Masses, have festered away, and it is 
symbolically wrong for Halliday-Fitz- 


gerald to have survived. It is even 
more disconcerting to discover, as 
Shep does toward the very end of the 
novel, that Halliday is in the course 
of writing the best book of his 
career, despite his visible deteriora- 
tion under the impact of his unfash- 
ionable vices. It is an affront to 
Shep’s good physical condition, his 
deepest political principles, and his 
smugly maintained clean living, to 
discover that imagination is not a 
reward for virtue but an inscrutable 
gift. 

So, Shep proceeds to kill Halliday 
as expeditiously as possible, mean- 
while reviling the older writer for not 
having courage enough to commit the 
suicide proper to his plight rather 
than allowing himself to be murdered. 
We are given various false scents 
as in a proper mystery story; for a 
while it seems possible to believe that 
Milgrim, the stereotype of the movie 
producer, or the various unconvinc- 
ing lay figures of students, profes- 
sors, etc. may have bumped off the 
old boy, but at worst they are ac- 
complices after the fact, and excus- 
able on the grounds that they are not 
living people in the first instance. 

Shep, lucky enough to be chosen 
as a collaborator of Halliday for an 
idiotic story about college life (he 
thinks, at first, he is proud to be so 
chosen), sets off on a plane with 
Halliday in search of local color— 
and proceeds to get the diabetic half- 
dipsomaniac Halliday roaring drunk. 
Later, Shep is to tell everyone that he 
didn’t know when he gave the scared, 
frantic writer the first swig from a 
festive bottle of champagne. But it 
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MURDER 3 STORY  cosnscr 


is undeniably Shep who starts the 
four-day binge that ends in death, 
and Shep always who leads Halliday 
through the snow and cold toward 
the frost-bite which turns out to be 
the coup de grace. It is Shep, finally, 
who prays for Halliday to die, to die, 
who wishes away his life (despite the 
promising manuscript he has just 
seen) while a hysterical wife screams 
and a stoical mistress suffers nobly. 
It is significant that in fact (one 
of the worst failures of the novel is 
that, insufficiently fictionized, it keeps 
throwing one thus from the world of 
the imagination back toward the 
world of “in fact”) 
not die at the end of this particular 


Fitzgerald did 
So 


toot, in which the young Schulberg 
had really been his guide, but sur- 
\ ved for two more years to half- 
succeed in reorganizing his life. But 
ideally he has to die at this point, if 
the fable is to make clear on a literal 
level the symbolic murder. At the 
last. Schulberg attempts to redeem 
the killing by raising it above the 
mere compulsive patricide to the no- 
bility of a ritual murder. Halliday 
must die so that he can live, die to 
be resurrected (Schulberg uses the 
term “revived,” a rather nice pun 
under the circumstances) and trans- 
figured. 

It is a not ignoble vision, but the 
book fails it. Essentially, the book’s 
unsuccess rests on the fact that a 
grosser sensibility is attempting to 
portray a subtler one; the attempt to 
reproduce the flavor of Fitzgerald in 
conversation and pseudo-quotation 
from half-imaginary books turns into 
a kind of unwitting. cruel parody. 
The longer dialogues between Shep 
and Manley are reduced by Mr. 
Schulberg’s inability to show thought 
at work (he is better with pain and 
indignity) to the level of sophomore 
bull-sessions. It gets more and more 
difficult to believe in Halliday as a 
great writer as we are given more 
and more of him; and we simply do 
not believe that Shep, who likes 
Steinbeck and Saroyan, would be 
capable of telling whether a piece of 
fiction were good or bad. 
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A further flaw is the failure of Mr. 
Schulberg’s irony in his treatment of 
the victims of the thirties; there is 
something fantastically humorous, a 
disconcerting immunity to recent ex- 
perience, in his willingness to present 
to us. with an absolutely straight face, 
such characters as Ann Loeb and 
“Prof. Osborne” as pure and redeem- 
ed, either by having known the truths 
of Popular Frontism ab ovo, or by 
having survived the bad twenties to 
become head of a college chapter of 
the American League Against War 
and Fascism. 

Despite the 
which he endures at the hands of 


downgrading 


OTOSS 


Schulberg’s style (murder is still go- 





ing on!), Halliday manages to assert 
himself from time to time, almost 


ghost-writing, in the most literal 


sense, an occasional passage. But 
there is no other character in the 
whole novel who is not a hopelessly 
flat, pat caricature-stereotype. from 
the Hollywoodians to the Ivy 
Leaguers. That Mr. Schulberg has 
known both these worlds intimately 
the fact tells us, but the writing does 
not indicate. In the end, the lonely 
ghost of Fitzgerald turns out to be 
more living than the “live” charac- 
ters of the world that survives him, 
and by grace of accepting which we 
survive. It is an irony which is not 
without justice. 





The Reform Impulse in America 


The American As Reformer. 
By Arthur M. Schlesinger. 
Harvard. 96 pp. $2.25. 


PROFESSOR SCHLESINGER’S | little 
book sounds like an echo from a 
brighter and saner age. A survey of 
the reform impulse in American life 
over the last 150 years, the book is 
optimistic and quietly reasonable. 
Covering a broad array of sub- 
jects, Professor Schlesinger hardly 


has time for more than a quick 


once-over, but he manages many 
keen observations as he hastens 


through the years. His discussion 
of the variety of personality types 
which make up the reform com- 
munity, his analysis of the early de- 
velopment of the organizational 
techniques of uplift groups, his ur- 
bane comments on the inevitability 
of most zealots showing themselves 
as unprepossessing individuals, pro- 
vide sharp and valuable perceptions. 
One of the best parts of the book 
Revolt 


which neatly dissects 


is the last section—The 
Against Revolt 
the stereotyped responses with which 
stand-patters have always met the 
challenge of reform. 


Many 


serve considerable elaboration. One 


elements in the book de- 


of the most arresting is the notion 
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folks have 


been a significant force in pressing 


that moneyed always 
for the very economic and social re- 
forms inimical to their group inter- 
ests. Indeed, our history would seem 
to indicate that, if strictly economic 
motivations were dominant with in- 
dividuals, there would have been 
mighty few successful reform move- 
ments in America. A full-dress his- 
tory of the role of wealthy individ- 
uals in liberal and radical causes 
would be a fascinating document. 
Here and there, Professor Schlesin- 
ger delivers a judgment with which 
one is forced to differ. This is par- 
ticularly true in his remarks mini- 
mizing the importance of minority 
parties in American politics. He 
believes that parties like the Popu- 
list and Socialist had little effective- 
reforms later 


ness in promoting 


carried through by the major par- 


ties. Pressure groups, he feels, 
were vastly more valuable. It is a 
stern judgment, rendered without 
benefit of much evidence. I think 


Norman Thomas has a right to boast 
that the major parties have stolen 
much of his old platform. 
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Shall India Share China’s Fate ? 


India and the United States: Political and Economic Relations. 


By Lawrence K. Rosinger. 
Macmillan. 149 pp. $2.75. 


SINCE IT ACHIEVED independence, 
India has refused to align itself either 
with the Western or the Eastern 
power bloc. In the United Nations, it 
has often abstained from voting on 
controversial issues. After the fall of 
China. it refused to organize an in- 
dependent Asiatic alliance against 
Communism. It opposed French and 
Dutch imperialism in the Indies and 
induced the Western powers to press 
Holland to give Indonesia independ- 
ence. It recognized Communist China 
and did everything it could ito main- 
tain friendly relations with the Peking 
regime. Only when all possibilities of 
conciliation or evasion were ex- 
hausted did India reluctantly join the 
Western powers on such issues as de- 
fense against the aggression in Korea. 
And confronted with Chinese aggres- 
sion in Korea, Indo-China and Tibet, 
it follows a policy of outright ap- 
peasement. 

Under these circumstances, a study 
of the motivations, achievements and 
failures of the Indian foreign policy, 
and of American relations with In- 
dia, could be of great value. and the 
reader opens Mr. Rosinger’s book 
with great expectations. Mr. Rosinger 
is a staff member of the American 
of Pacific 


travelled extensively in China and In- 


Institute Relations: he 
dia and is introduced to the readers 
as a great expert on Asiatic affairs. 

As far as factual material is con- 
cerned. there is not much more than 
could be gathered trom diligent read- 
ing of the daily press. Still, the book 
is intriguing in one respect. For 
while it purports to present the facts 
objectively, it still contains a very 
definite interpretation and conveys a 
message. What is this message? Let 
us look at a few examples. 

America and Indian independence. 


It is generally acknowledged that 
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Reviewed by Peter Meyer 
Author, “The Soviet 


Union: A New Class 


Society,” and “Tito’s Threat to Stalin’s Empire.” 


America traditionally supported In- 
dian striving for independence. 
American pressure on Britain during 
the war is well known from various 
documents and war-time memoirs. 
What is Mr. Rosinger’s interpretation 
of these policies? Let us quote: 


“A study of the quoted passages 
suggests the concern of the United 
States government that the transition 
from British to Indian rule be as 
smooth and unexplosive as possible. 
The references to the effects Indian 
actions might have on ‘world peace 
and prosperity for generations to 
come’ and to the possibility that ‘civil 
strife’ in India might ‘become the 
source of new international tensions’ 
seem more than perfunctory. Conflict 
in India clearly would have further 
reduced the strength of war-weakened 
Britain Besides, in 1946-47. 
China and parts of Southeast Asia 
were already in flames. and it was at 
this very time that the alliance of 
the Big Three disintegrated into the 
‘cold war.’ 


“With regard to India itself, inde- 
pendence was certain to come before 
many years. One fundamental ques- 
tion was whether this changeover 
would be by peaceful negotiation or 
by force. It was, of course, plain that 
the more peaceful the transition, the 
more moderate the future leadership 
of India was likely to be. London 
finally decided that it had no realistic 
course but to seek a negotiated with- 
drawal. hoping that the new Domin- 
ions of India and Pakistan would 
elect to remain within the Common- 
wealth when they came to make a 
choice. In this broad effort the Brit- 
ish government apparently had the 
support of the United States.” 


This description disregards several 
things. For instance. American diplo- 
macy was supporting Indian striving 
for independence when it was by no 
means sure that Churchill's govern- 
ment would agree to it. And. of 
course, this was long before the alli- 


ance with Russia disintegrated—in 


fact in the heyday of this alliance. 
Considerations about the “cold war” 
could not play any decisive role. 

This quotation seems to argue that 
the imperialists, American as well as 
British. agreed to give India inde- 
pendence because they could not 
avoid it. There is some truth in this. 
but not the whole truth. Some im- 
perialist powers do maintain their 
rule against the will of the great 
majority of the colonial population 
and against the will of world public 
opinion. And one wonders how far 
Gandhi would have gotten if India 
had belonged to the Soviet instead of 
the British Empire. Britain decided, 
with American advice, for the inde- 
pendence of India, Burma and Ceylon 
without doubt under pressure; but 
other decisions were possible, even if 
they had been extremely unwise. Why 
the wise decisions were made cer- 
tainly needs more explanation. One 
reason probably is that in democratic 
states labor. liberals and humanitar- 
ians can and do fight against imper- 
ialism and put pressure on their own 
governments. This is not true of to- 
talitarian states like the U.S.S.R.. but 
an analysis of Soviet imperialism is 
conspicuously absent from Mr. Ros- 
inger’s book. 

Kashmir. Mr. Rosinger introduces 
this subject with several questions, 
about which, he says, “only specula- 
tion is possible on the basis of pres- 
ent information.” For example: What 
is the precise strategic view of India 


held by the Pentagon? .. . What is 
the extent of current Anglo-American 
consultation on India? . .. What is 


the degree to which Indian policy on 
Korea and American policy on Kash- 
mir have influenced each other? 

The author then proceeds to say 
that on certain issues important to 
India, among them Kashmir, “the 
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U.S.S.R. has shown more of a ten- 
dency to vote with India, or not to 
vote against it, than has the United 
States. On the Kashmir question the 
U.S.S.R. has abstained, while the 
United States has sometimes leaned 
toward the pro-Indian view, some- 
times away from it.”” One wonders 
why complete abstention is more 
favorable to India than an honest 
endeavor to settle the issue, partly 
but not totally in Indian favor. 

But, Mr. Rosinger explains, Amer- 
ica was primarily interested in avert- 
ing war between India and Pakistan 
because such a war would endanger 
united resistance to Communism in 
Asia, or, in Mr. Rosinger’s words, 
“Kashmir could be the graveyard of 
the remaining Anglo-American posi- 
tion on the continent of Asia.” 

This approach, he says, embittered 
the Indians and the Pakistanis, for 
whom Kashmir is a deeply felt matter 
of national rights, prestige and inter- 
est. Few things irritate the Indians 
more than to see the question of 
Kashmir approached as a factor in 
the American-Soviet balance of pow- 
er... And the appearance of the 
names of General Walter Bedell 
Smith and Admiral Chester Nimitz 
as prospective mediators of the Kash- 
mir conflict “strongly suggests” that 
American interest in Kashmir has a 
strategic aspect, says Mr. Rosinger. 

Well, it cannot be denied that the 
Western powers have a vested interest 
in peaceful solution of the Kashmir 
dispute. Strangely enough, Mr. Ros- 
inger does not mention that, corres- 
pondingly, Stalin has a strong vested 
interest in fomenting the conflict and 
abstaining from any endeavors for 
its solution. 

Still, it would seem, the vested 
American interest in peaceful solu- 
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tion does coincide with the true in- 
terest of the Indian and Pakistani 
people. And the vested Soviet inter- 
est in fomenting strife happens to 
threaten their vital interests. 

Is Nehru’s policy pure hypocrisy? 
Describing Indian foreign policy, Mr. 
Rosinger notes that “the stated pur- 
pose of Indian policy has been to 
follow an independent course in 
foreign affairs, somewhere in_be- 
tween the positions of the two great 
powers.” But, “as tension has mount- 
ed between the great powers and be- 
tween opposing elements inside India, 
the Indian government has gradually 
moved in the direction of Britain and 
the United States, although not aban- 
doning its verbal formula of an inde- 
pendent foreign policy.” 

Why? Because Soviet imperialism 
constituted a greater threat to Asiatic 
nations than the traditionally known 
Western imperialism? By no means. 
Mr. Rosinger’s formulations about 
the stated purpose and verbal for- 
mulas and numerous innuendoes on 
almost every page of the book show 
that he did not trust Indian assur- 
ances about independent policies 
from the very beginning. His expla- 
nation is: Indian leaders could not 
“leap into the Anglo-American ranks 
at the very moment of severing the 
long-hated British tie.” They feared 
a war because it “would make the 
survival of their government com- 
pletely uncertain.” They hoped that 
their “more or less” independent posi- 
tion “clearly might increase their 
bargaining power” 
nomic aid from the United States. A 
‘small but influential minority,” 
identified with commercial interests, 


in seeking eco- 


‘ 


favors a more or less clear-cut West- 
ern alignment, but the majority is 
afraid of war, fears the influence of 
foreign capital, is against Western 
imperialism. Another small, this time 
“significant,” minority supports the 
Soviet view, and even non-Commu- 
nists and some anti-Communists are 
attracted by Soviet industrialization, 
by “Soviet policy and practice in con- 
nection with nationalities and na- 
tional minorities.” If the Indian gov- 





ernment should “overcommit” the 
country on international issues, it 
“might run into difficulties.” The 
politically conscious Indians are a 
very small minority who will not be 
able to speak indefinitely for the en- 
tire country. When the currently in- 
articulate mass of Indians is aroused 
to political activity, it will introduce 
new factors into Indian foreign 
policy. The most decisive element is 
likely to be the changing outlook of 
the Indian people. 

Here, Mr. Rosinger wisely stops. 
He does not tell us what this chang- 
ing outlook is supposed to be and 
who will, in his opinion, arouse the 
masses and for what. But sapienti sat. 
A Communist, reading this story, 
would have no difficulty translating it 
into his own language: Nehru is a 
lackey of Western imperialism. He 
must be careful because Indian 
masses are opposed to war and im- 
perialism. But his independent for- 
eign policy is a sham; it is conceived 
to deceive the masses. Behind the 
screen of stated purposes and verbal 
declarations, he moves into the im- 
perialist camp, here and there bar- 
gaining for a better position, for 
more economic help. The “influen- 
tial’ minority of Indian bourgeois 
pushes him to do it faster. The “sig- 
nificant” minority of Communists is 
fighting against this betrayal; Soviet 
industrialization achievements and 
nationality policies are winning new 
followers (who fortunately don’t 
know anything about slave labor and 
the deportation of whole nationali- 
ties). And when the broad masses 
awake, Nehru’s play will be finished; 
the government, whose survival is al- 
ready uncertain in any serious crisis, 
will go the way of Chiang Kai- 
shek. 

This has all been said before in the 
resolutions of the Indian Communist 
party. But did Mr. Rosinger say it? 
No, he did not—not in these words. 
He only, to use his favorite expres- 
sion, “strongly suggested”’ it. 

Nehru and the Commonwealth. If 
more examples are necessary, read 
the chapter about India’s relations 
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with the British Commonwealth. 
When Britain gave India independ- 
ence, the chapter starts, the hope ex- 
isted that a conservative Indian gov- 
ernment, facing internal problems 
and opponents, might look to some 
kind of British connection to 
strengthen its position. (Another 
Communist thesis: the colonial bour- 
geoisie, fearing the masses, must be- 
tray the struggle for independence 
and look for protection in the arms 
of the imperialists . . .) 

And, really, India remained de- 
pendent on Britain in significant 
ways: Britain leads in Indian foreign 
trade, it owes money to India, it still 
has investments in the country; In- 
dia relies on Britain for naval de- 
fense. The official Indian approach 
to the Commonwealth “has gone 
through an extended evolution de- 
signed to avoid arousing Indian 
majority opinion.” 

Again, Nehru 
masses by his clever policies. But is 


is deceiving the 


he? The question is whether the facts 
adduced prove a one-sided depend- 
ence on England, or an interdepend- 
ence of the member nations of the 
British Commonwealth. One has only 
to think of the way in which Nehru’s 
appeasement of Red China influenced 
British policies. 

But in Mr. Rosinger’s interpreta- 
tion, the repeated declarations that 
India will conduct independent poli- 
cies even within the Commonwealth 
again seem only verbal assurances 
which rather conceal than reveal the 
true state of things. In addition, In- 
dian affiliation with the Common- 
wealth provides further links with 
America. “The imperial framework 
so long maintained by the British re- 
tains some of its effectiveness, and 
London possesses methods and con- 
tacts which are not available to the 
United States.” Yes, after all, the 
British labor government is, as is 
well known, only a servant of Amer- 
ican imperialist warmongers. 

This is enough to illustrate Mr. 
Rosinger’s methods; more examples 
can easily be provided. Everyone has 
the right to criticize the policies of 
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the Indian, American and all other 
governments. But this method of un- 
derhand suggestion, vaguely formu- 
lated suspicion, cleverly dispersed in- 
nuendo—all under the mask of irre- 
proachable objectivity—is trial by 
slander if there ever was one. 

And why is all this done? We find 
out in the last chapter, where the 
author presents some “more personal 
observations.” He reports that India 
is industrially weak, that economic 
conditions are difficult, that there is 
unrest among the masses, and that 
the government is shaky. If it cannot 
“deliver the fruits of independence” 
in five years or a little more, another 
political leadership—right or left— 
will replace it. 

Is the situation the same as with 
Chiang Kai-shek? Mr. Rosinger has 
to admit differences, although mainly 
in degree, “in the details of day-to- 
day development.” Prices are high, 
but there is no inflation comparable 
to that of post-war China. Indian 
bureaucracy has weaknesses but is 
not so corrupt as Chiang Kai-shek’s 
administration. Communist move- 
ments are “significant” though not as 
strong as the Chinese Communists 
were in the years preceding their vic- 
tory. But, Mr. Rosinger reminds us, 
the Indian situation 7s comparable to 
that of China in the twenties. At that 
time, the Kuomintang government 
was still rather stable; its leaders still 
talked about reforms and even en- 
acted some. And see what happened. 
The same can—and probably will— 
happen in India. Mr. Rosinger does 
not say whether we should hope for 
it or fear it. 

In any case, we should do nothing 


to avoid it. “The concept of an Asian 
bloc under Indian leadership appears 
to have no basis in realities.” “India 
is not a bastion against China or 
Russia.” American relations with In- 
dia cannot be a substitute for satis- 
factory relations with Red China. It 
is not within the power of the United 
States to assure India’s future prog- 
ress and stability. Hands off, let’s go 
home... 

This recommendation constitutes 
the political core of the book. That’s 
why it was written. This is the advice 
of our Asiatic expert. 

He is not the first one. From many 
experts of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, we have heard for years the 
same refrain: China must be left 
alone. Korea is not worth defending. 
Japan is more of a liability than 
an asset. Indo-China must be written 
off. India cannot be saved. 

And another chorus answers about 
Europe: The Balkans were lost any- 
way. Czechoslovakia has got what it 
asked for. Turkey and Greece are 
hopelessly corrupt. The Germans are 
all Nazis and no worthy allies. France 
and Italy are degenerate and will 
soon collapse. Scandinavia is inde- 
fensible. 

Today, these recommendations are 
not formulated as openly and directly 
as they used to be in the times when 
everybody accepted the advice of Mr. 
Lattimore without criticism. Now, 
they are proffered by lesser experts, 
in more cautious language, in a more 
camouflaged way. But they are the 
same voices and, confronted by so 
much camouflage and insincerity, we 
cannot refrain from asking ourselves 
the old question: Cui prodest? 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 





A Reply to My Critics 


I HAVE PUBLISHED a dozen books 
in my time. Until now, I have 
consistently resisted the temptation to 
reply to or comment on_ reviews. 
However. my experience with my 
latest book, America’s Second Cru- 
sade, has led me to depart. this once, 
from this generally sound principle. 

For this experience has convinced 
me that the American people are be- 
ing subjected to an historical black- 
out. or at least a very severe dimout, 
in regard to the causes and conse- 
quences of our participation in the 
late war. America’s Second Crusade 
is an attempt to set forth the reasons 
why we have so obviously lost the 
peace, in spite of our complete vic- 
tory in the war. Among my ‘dozen 
books. I would give it a fairly high 
rating as regards the importance of 
the subject and the time. thought and 
energy which went into it. 

What has been discouraging about 
the reception of this book is not the 
fact that much of it has been critical. 
I recognize that the book is contro- 
versial. Although every statement of 
fact is documented as carefully as 
possible, there is endless room for 
difference of opinion as to what 
would have happened if different 
courses had been followed. 

What 


was the complete failure of all but a 


discouraged me. however, 
small minority of the reviewers to 
face the challenge of the book head- 
on, to debate specific points of fact 
and opinion instead of flying into fits 
of stratospheric emotionalism or 
lapsing into vague generalities. Out 
of perhaps twenty reviews, three or 
four. at most, have given the reader 
any semblance of accurate knowledge 
of its line of argument. 

Because this is not an individual 
experience, I think it worth discuss- 
ing. Other books critical of Roose- 
velt's prewar and wartime foreign 
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policy, such as Charles A. Beard’s 
masterly and heavily documented 
President Roosevelt and the Coming 
of War, 1941 and George Morgen- 
stern’s acute analysis of Pearl Har- 
bor, have been generally subjected to 
the silent or the hatchet treatment. 
EDITORS UNCRITICAL 

Almost all leading American or- 
gans of opinion are in the hands of 
editors who regard any criticism of 
Roosevelt as something sacrilegious. 
Those who review books for the New 
York Times, the Herald Tribune, the 
Saturday Review of Literature, the 
Vation and the New Republic are 
overwhelmingly recruited from indi- 
viduals with the same viewpoint. 

Any book uncritically eulogistic of 
Roosevelt's moves in world politics is 
sure of publication by  well-estab- 
lished firms and of an applauding 
claque in the opinion-forming publi- 
cations. Any book that presents the 
opposite side, no matter how soberly 
reasoned and carefully documented, 
is certain to be received with a com- 
pound of neglect and abuse. 

As a result, it seems to me, the 
American people is not oriented as 
to the responsibility for the appalling 
crisis which it faces today. In my 
New LeADER column and in some 
other publications of limited circula- 
tion. | have expressed the conviction 
over and over again that such Roose- 
velt policies as unlimited appease- 
ment of Stalin at the expense of Po- 
land. China and the peoples of East- 
ern Europe. together with the utter 
destruction of German and Japanese 
military power, were setting the stage 
for catastrophe. 

Now the catastrophe is very. very 
near. The people have not been told 
the truth. thanks to the incense-burn- 
ing of the Roosevelt idolaters and the 


fuzz-curtain of prejudiced emotional- 


ism which they have erected against 
any realistic understanding of what 
went on from the Stalin-Hitler Pact 
to the Roosevelt-Stalin-Churchill Pact 
of Yalta. Because they have not been 
told the truth, they are very likely to 
run after false, exaggerated and over- 
simplified explanations of the disaster 
that has come upon us. Let me now 
give a few details of the critical re- 
action to my effort to lift this fuzz- 
curtain. 

It will begin at home, with the re- 
view which Harry Gideonse pub- 
lished in THE New Leaper of No- 
vember 27. The first sentence gets off 
to some utterly irrelevant remarks on 
“soap dreams about world govern- 
ment” and Robert M. Hutchins. 
There is nothing about world govern- 
ment in the book, nothing about Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins, and readers of my 
column know that I regard world 

third of the 
dominated by 


government, with a 
world’s population 
Stalin, as a utopian fantasy. 


RAPS GIDEONSE ‘DODGE’ 


Instead of trying to refute my 
argument that there is a prodigious 
gap between Roosevelt's promises to 
keep the country at peace in the 1940 
election campaign and his measures 
in 1941, which were most emphati- 
cally not calculated to serve this pur- 
pose, Gideonse dodges the plain 
historical record and resorts to sem- 
antic generalities about “questionable 
newspaper reports and statements by 
Mr. Roosevelt's political adversaries.” 
Indeed semantics, not sober argu- 
ment, is characteristic of the review. 
Typical is the assertion: 

“Mr. Chamberlain even quotes un- 
abashedly from some of Lindbergh’s 
most disgraceful speeches.” 

It is Gideonse’s privilege to con- 
sider Lindbergh’s speeches disgrace- 
ful. But Lindbergh was an outstand- 
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ing figure on the isolationist side in 
the great debate that preceded Amer- 
ica’s entry into the war. I quoted in- 
terventionist spokesmen as well and 
would have been remiss in my duty 
as an historian if I had not presented 
the isolationist side of the case. One 
last sentence from the Gideonse ap- 
praisal: 

“Isn’t it clear that it is precisely 
the failure of appeasement that helps 
to explain the present determination 
of Western public opinion?” 

Of course, this was written before 
the pitiful funk of West European 
and some American opinion in the 
face of Red China’s insolent armed 
defiance of the United Nations. Even 
so, it does not show adequate aware- 
ness of the almost irreparable dam- 
age caused by Teheran, Yalta, Cairo 
and Potsdam. 


DIDN’T PRINT REPLY 


An editorial in the New York Post 
about the book hit some shrill notes 
of hysterical misrepresentation. In 
the best totalitarian style, the editor 
of that newspaper failed to print or 
even to acknowledge a letter of cor- 
rection which I sent him. I quote a 
part of that unpublished letter here: 

“There is not the slightest sugges- 
tion in the book that ‘we should have 
joined up with the Nazis and the Jap- 
anese.’ It was the advocates of all-out 
trust in Stalin, not the opponents of 
American involvement in the war, 
who wanted to ‘join up’ with a totali- 
tarian regime. 

“The intimation that I am a ‘to- 
talitarian conservative’ who ‘invar- 
iably justified or apologized for many 
things in fascist countries which he 
found execrable and unjustified in 
Russia’ is an absurd slander. | was 
one of the first American writers who 
pointed out the many common traits 
of Communism and Fascism. I cer- 
tainly did not regard these as pleas- 
ant traits. Chapter II of America’s 
Second Crusade lists ten ‘deadly 
parallels’ between Communism and 
Fascism. 

“Finally, the editorial never comes 
to grips with the essential challenge 
of the book. More than two years 
ago, Winston Churchill. in the intro- 
duction to the first volume of his 
memoirs, wrote: ‘We lie in the grip 
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of even worse perils than those we 
have surmounted.’ 

“This idea has been repeatedly re- 
affirmed by the most responsible 
American officials. How did this sad 
aftermath come about if. as your edi- 
torial implies, Roosevelt’s diplomacy 
was a masterpiece of inspired wis- 
dom, which it is sacrilege to criti- 
cize?” 

I am still waiting for the Post to 
answer this fair question. 

Hysterical as the Post editorial 
was, [ think the high point of mali- 
cious defamation was reached in the 
Saturday Review of Literature. The 
review, by James Minifie. bore the 
Dictator 
Again.” I challenge Mr. Minifie and 


heading, “That Roosevelt 
the editors of the Saturday Review 
to find one statement in my book that 
Roosevelt was a dictator. 

Minifie surely hit a record low in 
critical appraisal when he declared 
that I was “ladling out the same 
dish” as the notorious Dr. Goebbels. 
My record as a consistent anti-Fas- 
cist, for much the same reasons that 
| have been a consistent anti-Commu- 
nist since seeing Communism at work 


in Russia. needs no defense. 
‘GUILT BY ASSOCIATION’ 


Now obviously Goebbels, like any 
good propagandist. voiced some criti- 
cisms of Roosevelt which coincided 
with those of hundred-percent anti- 
Fascists in America and other coun- 
tries. The idiocy of this attempt to 
insinuate guilt by association is ob- 
vious if one employs an analogy: 
Senator Taft criticizes Truman and 
Acheson. The Communists denounce 
Truman and Acheson. Therefore. 
Senator Taft is a Communist. 

As in most of the hostile reviews, 
there is no attempt to meet the 
heavily documented arguments of 
America’s Second Crusade, except by 
misrepresentation, slander and such 
corny flights of would-be eloquence 
as the following: 

“Ordinary people. on whom the 
democratic process rests, need beliefs. 
illusions [my italics—W.H.C.]. pas- 
sionate convictions, fire. Mr. Cham- 
berlin indicts Prometheus as a thief.” 









Give us a few more illusions as 
which dominated 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy and our 


costly as_ those 
national existence will be in dire 
peril. Nor do I see anything ennob- 
ling, or suggestive of Prometheus, in 
the betrayal of the Poles, Yugoslavs 
and Chinese who were on our side, in 
the handing back of many thousands 
of hapless fugitives to Soviet terror. 
in the sacrifice of every ideal set 
forth in the Atlantic Charter. If this 
is Prometheus, give me Metternich, 
Castlereagh or some other cool-headed 
conservative with enough common 
sense and self-restraint to make a de- 


cent and stable peace. 
BEMIS’ CONTRADICTION 


The most competent of my critical 
reviewers was Professor Samuel 
Flagg Bemis of Yale. The gist of his 
comment. in the New York Times 
Suday book review. boils down to the 


following: 


“By our victory over Germany and 
Japan, no matter what our folly in 
losing the peace. we have at least 
survived to confront the second even 
greater menace of another totalitar- 
ian power.” 

Here [| turn my case over to 


George Sokolsky. who comments: 


“T am not quite sure that I under- 
stand the learned professor rightly. 
Does he mean that we entered World 
War II. expended our wealth and the 
lives of our sons, so that we should 
survive to fight World War III? 
Does he mean that we gave Soviet 
Russia eleven billion dollars under 
lend-lease so that the Russians could 
fight us better? . . 

“What Professor Bemis seems to 
say. if his language means anything, 
is that the greater menace to the 
United States is Soviet Russia and 
that it was necessary for this coun- 
try to fight Germany and Japan, and 
to defeat them. with the aid of Soviet 
Russia, in order that we might sur- 
vive in a war with Soviet Russia. 

“You try to make sense out of 
Mhiae 

Here the defense of America’s Sec- 
ond Crusade rests. A cause must be 
pretty bankrupt if its ablest advocate 
finds himself entangled in such a con- 
tradiction as Sokolsky points out. 











SHIPLEY 


HE TITLE Guys and Dolls is that 
T of a collection of stories by the 
late Damon Runyon, who neatly 
caught in all their slangy ways, in 
their comedy and pathos, the lesser 
habitués of Broadway, the gamblers 
and their girls, the bay boys and the 
gaudy “frails” who look for happi- 
ness or fortune along the street of 
bright lights, warm welcomes and 
Out of these Runyon 


figures, a delightful “musical fable” 


cold hearts. 


of Broadway has been fashioned: 
this musical Guys and Dolls* makes 
even the Roaring Forties seem a 
friendly beat. 

The show does not open in con- 
trived fashion with a chorus: the 
curtain rises and we behold Broad- 
way. The Times Building and the 
Paramount clock loom in the back- 
ground. Men read the racing form. 
A stand opens: beside it, a girl pulls 
the string that jiggles the paper doll 
the man is trying to sell. Along comes 
a copper, and click! the stand is a 
babycarriage. which the couple 
briskly wheels away. The “guys” look 
over the “dolls,” who are there to be 
looked at: selections are made. Tour- 
ists gape; the bustle of the city 
carries on, 

Out of this bustle, a story crystal- 
lizes. Adelaide, a night-club singer. 
has been engaged for fourteen years 
to Nathan Detroit 


commissions he makes arranging dice 


who lives on the 


games, but has never had money and 
courage at the same time long enough 


® Guys and Dolls. Music and Iyries by Frank 
Loesser. Book by Jo Swerling and Abe Burrows. 
Dances and musical numbers staged by Michael 
Kidd. Sets by Jo Mielziner, Staged by George S. 
Kaufman. Based on a story and characters of 
Damon Runyon, Presented by Feuer and Martin. 
At the 46th Street Theater. 
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On STAGE 





By Joseph T. Shipley 


Guys and Dolls 
On the Big Street 


to get married. The police have 
“turned on the heat” in Manhattan; 
Nathan is having a hard time finding 
a place for the night’s crap game, and 
there are big gamblers in town. 

One of these is Sky Masterson, 
who'll bet on anything—‘“Sky”’ is the 
limit on his bets. Nathan, who needs 
a “grand,” bets Sky $1.000 that there 
is one doll he cannot persuade to go 
to Havana with him. The girl Nathan 
picks for Sky to take is Lt. Sarah 
Brown, head of the 49th Street Save- 


That. of 


doomed 


a-Soul Mission. course, 


makes a_ second loving 


couple. 


FAST SEQUENCES 


With the four of them. we move 
swiftly from the Save-a-Soul Mission 
to Adelaide’s night club, to a hot spot 
in Havana, to a crap game in the 
city sewer, back to the mission at a 
glorious Salvation Meeting to which 
all the gamblers, having lost to Sky 
Masterson, disconsolately troop. And 
everywhere we meet a combination 
of laughter and tenderness. Costumes, 
sets, swirling dance—hot rhythms in 
Havana, grotesque modern steps at 
the sewer game—combine with the 
amusing dialogue and situations, and 
the tuneful music, to make Guys and 
Dolls a gala evening. 

Several episodes are especially di- 
verting. The Chicago plug-ugly. 
having lost twenty-five grand in the 
crap game (held in the Save-a-Soul 
Mission while the missioners are out 
on an all-night street revival), insists 
that the game continue in the sewer. 
There, at gun point, he demands that 
they use his dice; he has rubbed off 





the numbers but, he says, he will call 
them when they fall. There is a song 
number in the night club called 
“Take back your mink”: The dolls 
have innocently accepted various 
gifts from their guys—a dress, a hat, 
a necklace, shoes, a mink scarf. 
When they learn what the guys want 
in exchange, they at once take off 
all the gifts and give them back, 
horrified. The already mentioned 
Mission meeting, at which the gamb- 
lers confess their sins, is another 
high spot of hilarity. 

Several of the comic songs cannot 
be detached from the accompanying 
situations, but others will be sung 
widely. These include / love you a 
bushel and a peck, If I were a bell, 
I'd ring, and More I cannot wish 
you, the last tenderly sung by white- 
haired old Pat Rooney, who beats the 
big Mission drum. The two girls 
finally reconcile themselves to the 
idea of wedding fly-by-night gamb- 
lers, singing as they do, “Marry the 
man today, and change his ways to- 
morrow.” Lively all the way, the 
music and the fresh dances and rou- 
tines Michael Kidd has set to it con- 
tribute a large part of the evening’s 
entertainment. 

Equally fresh are the performances. 
The four top players are appearing 
in their first Broadway musical, but 
surely not their last. Isabel Bigley, as 
the Mission girl who finds love in a 
gambler’s heart, is pleasing to look 
at, and has an excellent voice that 
will lift her to further heights. Rob- 
ert Alda, also new to New York, 
does a fine job as the sky-high gamb- 
ler whom love turns to a sky-pilot. 
Sam Levene (Nathan) has already 
shown his ability in non-musical 
shows. Vivian Blane (Adelaide) has 
been seen in films and on the Roxy 
stage; she makes the merry most of 
her comic talent. And the group of 
Broadway gamblers makes a gang of 
guys as amusingly grotesque as any 
that could be gathered along the big 
street itself. 

Broadway should give a long and 
warm welcome to its comic picturiza- 
tion in Guys and Dolls. 
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LIST 


PERA in concert form, i.e., with- 
(> benefit of stage setting, ac- 
tion and costumes, and performed 
solely by the orchestra with vocal 
soloists on the podium, is no novelty. 
Orchestral excerpts such as the Ride 
of the Valkyries or arias sung by 
visiting guest artists have long been 
standard fare at symphonic concerts. 
Furthermore, several contemporary 
composers have prepared suites for 
symphonic performances from their 


more successful operas, e.g... the 
Rosenkavalier Waltzes by Richard 


Strauss or the Wozzeck suite by Al- 
ban Berg. 

Performing an entire opera on the 
concert stage is somewhat rarer, but 
there are often good reasons for do- 
ing so. For instance, smaller com- 
munities do not have opera houses 
and are thus forced to get their op- 
eratic culture from orchestral con- 
certs. Then again, many commer- 
cially unprofitable operas are left out 
of the repertory of regular compan- 
ies and relegated to the concert per- 
formance. By and large, orchestras 
have done much spadework to ac- 
quaint audiences with operatic music. 

The New York Philharmonic, un- 
der the direction of Dimitri Mitrop- 
oulos, has apparently joined in this 
trend. Last year, we heard Strauss’ 
Elektra and, recently, Ravel’s L’heure 
espagnole in concert performances. 
It is not quite clear why Mr. Mitrop- 
oulos should have chosen these two 
works, for both have had ample per- 
formances hereabouts. Nevertheless, 
the opportunity to hear opera in the 
raw, so to speak, was welcome. 

Elektra, now also available in an 
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By Kurt List 


Opera as Drama 
And as Music 


excellent long-playing recording un- 
der Mr. Mitropoulos’ direction with 
a European cast and recorded at a 
recent performance at  Florence’s 
Maggio Fiorentino (Cetra-Soria Rec- 
ords), could have passed quite well 
for a symphonic cantata. The passion 
and drama of the opera are not lost, 
since the average listener is familiar 
with the Elektra myth and hence can 
supply with his imagination what the 
abstract performance omits. 

Not so Ravel’s L’heure espagnole. 
This is a delicate farce, showing the 
sexual voracity of a Spanish watch- 
maker's wife. Thwarted repeatedly by 
unexpected intrusions in her attempts 
to make a cuckold of her husband, 
she finally manages to bag her man— 
any man, as a matter of fact, will 
do—after hiding various prospective 
lovers in the large clocks in her hus- 
band’s shop. 

The whole thing is a rather mean- 
ingless but quite charming comedy 
of errors and aberrations. Its flavor 
lies primarily in the vivid stage ac- 
tion, the visual jokes furnished by the 
secret hiding places in the clocks, the 
frustrated 
lovers when the cuckoo begins to 


terror that strikes the 
count the hours. Naturally, all this 
is lost in a concert performance. As 
always, Ravel’s music retains much 
of its flavor, not the least because of 
the delicate orchestral palette he em- 
ploys. But, essentially, he wrote a 
musical base for the stage action, and 
much of the conversational palaver 
is just so much waste motion in a 
concert performance. 

The experience with L’heure espag- 
nole made it quite clear that opera is 


essentially theatrical in nature and 
only in part a purely musical work. 
True, in a concert performance one 
can hear a much more skilled orches- 
tra produce some wonderful sound. 
Moreover, the soloists project the 
music with much greater conviction 
because they are unhampered by 
the need for acting. (It is a sad fact 
that most good singers are helpless 
on a stage.) Thus, Frances Greer as 
the unfaithful wife, David Lloyd as 
the poet whose predilection for liter- 
ary fancy causes him to lose the de- 
licious moment of amorous conquest, 
Ralph Herbert as the wealthy but 
unsuccessful swain, and Mack Harrell 
as the lover who finally triumphs, 
turned in vocal performances to 
which one is quite unaccustomed in 
an average evening at the Met. But 
much of the vocal subtlety was wasted 
on an audience which could not pos- 
sibly visualize the stage action that 
would normally accompany it. 

All of which proves that opera 
could have a fine chance in this 
country if (1) orchestra and singers 
could be made to function on as high 
a level as in a concert performance, 
and (2) audiences were given an op- 
portunity to understand opera fully 
on all its levels. To achieve this, we 
need singers well trained in the art of 
singing and acting: opera orchestras 
which are well rehearsed and not 
hired just for a few weeks out of the 
year, and concise stage presentations 
with all words clearly enunciated and 
in English. 

To perform opera in this country 
in any language but English is to 
deny the proven historical fact that 
opera is a dramatic work intended 
for mass consumption. Inadvertently, 
Mr. Mitropoulos’ concert perform- 


ance brought this home once more. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department, 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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BROADWAY NOTES 

The Mudlark, 20th Century- 
Fox’s film starring Irene Dunne 
as Queen Victoria and Alec 
Guinness as Disraeli, will be the 
Christmas week attraction at the 
Roxy. The Mudlark was shown 
in London before an audience 
that included the King and 
Queen. 

The Brooklyn Strand Theater 
presents Abilene Town, an ac- 
tion thriller starring Randolph 
Scott and Ann Dvorak. and Imi- 
tation of Life, with Claudette 
Colbert. An added attraction is 
the Our Gang comedy, Bored of 
Education. 

Deported and Saddle Tramp 
are the current features at the 
Brooklyn Paramount Theater. 
Deported, the story of an Ameri- 
can gangster, deported to Italy, 
stars Jeff Chandler and Marta 
Toren, while Saddle Tramp is a 
Technicolor western with Wanda 
Hendrix and Joel McCrea. 

The feature at the Capitol 
Theater is Watch the Birdie. 
with Red Skelton, Arlene Dahl 
and Ann Miller, in which Skel- 
ton plays the hero, his father 
and his grandfather. The in- 
person show presents Enric Mad- 
riguera and his Orchestra, with 
song stars Patricia Gilmore and 
Charles Fredericks, Paul Regan, 
mimic, Trini Reyes, dancer, and 
Renald and Rudy, acrobats. 

Last of the Buccaneers, Col- 
umbia Technicolor film starring 
Paul Henreid, with Jack Oakie, 
Karin Booth and Mary Anderson, 
is at the Palace Theater. The 
picture deals with the adven- 
tures of Jeca Lafitte, the famous 
pirate who made his headquart- 
ers in what is now Louisiana. 

The third and final produe- 
tion of the mid-winter series of 
the New York City Theater 
Company will be Shakespeare’s 
Richard Il, starring Maurice 
Evans and directed by Margaret 
Webster, which opens January 
24 at the City Center. Mr. Evans 
was first seen in the U.S. in 
Richard II in 1937, and the play 
has not been produced in New 
York since that time. 
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DENNIS O'KEEFE 





CO-FEATURE 
“WYOMING MAIL” 
with 
STEPHEN McNALLY 

ALEXIS SMITH 
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DEAR EDITOR 





In the November 27 New Leaver, we invited 
readers to comment on the recent national elec- 
tions. We print below the three letters which 


we found most interesting and representative. 


Disgusted NYC Voter Found 
Lehman Only Bright Spot in Picture 

I write as a New York City voter. Though 
deeply concerned over national and interna- 
tional problems, my vote this year was governed 
by local issues. The campaign was so dirty and 
the candidates almost all so corrupt or unde- 
sirable that | had to overcome my disgust to 
vote at all. 

Mayor: When Impellitteri appointed Murphy 
as Police Commissioner, | was so impressed 
that I decided to vote for him even if he did 
nothing else useful. However, as the weeks 
went by, he was shown to be nothing but a 
disaffected Tammanyite with his own gangster 
friends. I therefore voted for Corsi, although 
he Was a Republican, bec ause he seemed to be 
the only candidate with a clean record. 

Senator: Lehman was the only and obvious 
choice, a true liberal. 

Governor: The choice here was so unpleasant 
that I voted for the Industrial Workers party 
in sheer protest against machine politics. (Too 
bad the Socialists didn’t see fit to run, an 
abdication of political responsibility.) The 
Liberal party’s endorsement of the nonentity 
Lynch revolted me, and his appearance on 
television showed him to be nothing but a 
pompous windbag. In fact, if I hadn't been 
opposed on principle to Dewey as a Republican, 
his informality and personal charm on TY 
would have easily won my vote. 

I think labor and the Liberal party did a 
miserable job in New York. selling out their 
support to a straight Democratic party machine 
ticket. This was a year in which voters were 
so disgruntled that truly liberal, independent 
and honest candidates for Mayor and Gevernor 
would have had, I believe, a fine chance of 
election. The Liberal party has shown itself 
to be morally bankrupt and unfit to act as a 
guide for liberal, independent voters. 

Vew York City LG 


Says Women’s Vote 
Was Key Election Factor 
There is no denying that the Democrats 
suffered a severe setback in the recent election, 
though things could have turned out worse. 
What was the cause? Was it apathy, double- 
dealing and selling-out in many sections of the 
country, or was it the Korean war and the 
attack by the Chinese Red Army two days 
before tne election? Then there were the de- 
ceitful, fraudulent 
produced hysteria, especially among women 


smearing tactics, which 


voters. This, in my opinion, was the main 





factor in the Democratic defeat. I have traveled 
to practically every section of the country and 
have been at the publicity end of many political 
campaigns. Here is my analysis of the election: 

California: The Democratic candidates for 
Senator and Governor had only a fraction of 
the party leaders on their side. Also, Earl 
Warren is very popular. 

Illinois: Corruption was the main factor, 
especially in the city of Chicago. The crime 
committee investigation killed Lucas’ chances. 

Ohio: A poor organization; the Democratic 
governor got himself elected, but practically 
gave full endorsement to Taft. Also, the money 
spent by the reactionary forces was terrific. 
Apathy on the part of the 
Also, in this state, 


Pennsylvania: 
regular Democratic voters. 
money and corruption are difficult to overcome 
in mid-term elections. 

Utah: Senator Thomas was defeated solely 
by the deceitful smearing tactics employed by 
his opponent, the former boss of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

Vew York: Herbert H. Lehman was _ re- 
elected, but the state ticket suffered defeat 
because of the double-crossing and the sell-out. 
{ group of labor organizers were called to a 
meeting and told, “Go all out for Lehman. The 
hell with the rest of the state ticket.’ 

Maryland: Senator Tydings is an able man, 
but very conservative. [| have been informed 
that labor was out to get him. However, the 
main factor in his surprise defeat was the 
fraudulent smear statements made by the 
reactionaries, particularly by one man—if you 
want to call him that—-who hails from the once 
great progressive state of Wisconsin. 

In conclusion: as I said above, women were 
the big factor; they tend to vote Republican 
normally and, when a smear campaign starts, 
succumb readily to hysteria. However, I should 
also add that the trouble with the Democratic 
party, organized labor and their allies is that 
they fight among themselves more than they 
fight their enemies. Had they been united, the 
losses would have been held to a minimum. 


Troy, N. Y. J. J. Musser, 


Dixiegops Swept Texas 
Elections Once Again 


You may be interested in getting the Texas 
angle on the rece election. 

There was no U. S. Senator to be elected, 
but there were twenty-one members of the 
House. In most instances, the Democratic 
nominee had no opponent, so that the voter 
had no choice. The only genuine race was in 
the Panhandle, where Ben Guill, Republican, 
won over ten Democratic opponents last May. 
This time, with only one, he was defeated in 
a close race by the Democrat, Walter Rogers. 


They had almost identical platforms. To find 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 


however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


any significance it will be necessary to go back 
to the summer primaries, but here also we are 
disappointed. Most of the Democratic incum- 
bents had no opponent or only a nominal one, 
and the voter had no real choice. 
j Again. the election of a full slate of Demo- 
crats to the House must be interpreted in the 
light of the fact that many of them, perhaps 
a majority, vote more often with the Republi- 
cans than with the Democratic Administration, 
except possibly on foreign policy. 

The full state ticket of Democrats was elected 
with only token opposition on the part of 
Republicans. The only notable fact is that 
the long-time Commissioner of Agriculture, 
McDonald, who invariably gave open support 
to the Republicans on the national level in 
recent years and was supported by them, went 
down in defeat in the summer primaries before 
25-year-old John White. The Legislature con- 
sists of thirty-one Senators and 150 Repre- 
sentatives. In few instances did the Republi- 
cans put up candidates. In Dallas, Edward T 
Dicker, Republican, won over a Democrat for a 
place in the House. 

To sum up, Texas has nothing of significance 
in the election to report. There is an intelligent 
liberal and progressive element, thoroughly 
loyal to the Truman Administration and_ its 
policies and backed by organized labor, to be 
heard from later. 

San Antonio, Texas Joun C. GRANBERY 
Editor and Publisher, The Emancipator 
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MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Still only 10¢! Economy size 25¢. 
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EDITORIAL 





The Emergency 


ROCLAMATION of a national emergency, hinted at the 
p other day by General Marshall in testimony before 
a Senate subcommittee, cannot come too soon for this 
country’s good. Notoriously slow-moving, democracy, in 
1950, has far less time in which to prepare its defenses 
than it had a decade ago when menaced by another totali- 
tarian imperialism. “Total mobilization now,” as we said 
last week, “will . . . provide the indispensible margin by 
which alone we can preserve our civilization.” 
Remarkably enough, all too many of our businessmen 
still act as though profits must come before national pres- 
ervation, little aware that if freedom vanishes so will 
their precious profits. All the more remarkable is this at- 
titude since it reveals no advance over the business-as- 
usual outlook which typified U.S. businessmen in the 
Hitler period. Should it be said of our businessmen that. 
like the Bourbons. they forget nothing and learn nothing? 
Certainly this can be said of Ford and General Motors. 
at least, both of whom have blithely announced price in- 
creases of five per cent on their 195] models, at a time 
when the slightest pressure on our economy produces new 
and still more dangerous pressures. Price Administrator 
Michael Di Salle requested Ford and GM. in one of his 
first acts, to reconsider their ill-advised increases. but got 
an unequivocal no for his pains. To Di Salle and others 
who had hoped that voluntary “controls” upon inflation 
would tide us over the next period, Ford and GM have 


£1 government controls. 


ven the definitive argument for g 


The economists are predicting that, even without new 
price increases, the advances registered since the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea, which have so far not been fully 
felt by the populace because most retailers have been 
working from old inventories, will cut from 5 to 15 per 
cent deeper into our pocketbooks after the first of the 
year. It is hard to see what the Administration can do 
about this except to decree a rollback in prices to their 
June 1950 levels: either that, or face a population which, 
considering the beating it is taking at the hands of Com- 
munists the world over—and from hypercritical foreign 
friends of ours as well—may likely react with no great 
enthusiasm to real sacrifices which may soon be required. 

The Administration was given authority by the Defense 
Production Act passed late in the summer to use its full 
power to curb inflation. We don’t have the slightest idea 
why it has been reluctant to exercise that power. Certainly 
proclamation of a state of national emergency will be a 
mere gesture unless Washington decrees specific measures 
for controlling prices and rents. 


Nor will the proclamation carry much effect unless, 
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simultaneously, National Security Resources Board Chair- 
man Symington is told to stop talking about passing from 
a “grey” to “a darker grey” mobilization, and come out 
with the cold turkey: full mobilization of our every re- 
source. Again, the question arises: How can we, in good 
conscience, ask our young men to anticipate horrors such 
as the Marines have been experiencing in Korea, while 
the huge wheels of U.S. industry grind out armaments in 
driblets? Or balk at “drafting” a small part of their 
earnings in the form of an excess profits tax? 

Finally, there is the matter of rebuilding our armed 
forces. Here, too, for reasons absolutely obscure to us, 
our leaders appear to be afflicted with a strange form of 
paralysis. Next month, on the heels of our Korean re- 
verses, our armed forces quota will actually be raised to 
80,000 men. But even this increase represents a drop in 
the bucket compared with the World War II draft. When 
will our policymakers finally realize that we are not in a 
“period of diplomatic stress” but are engaged in a global 
war——with the lives of millions resting on our every de- 
cision ? 

It is this failure to recognize the true proportions of 
the world struggle against Communism which explains 
the fantastic confusion and paralysis that reign in Wash- 
ington. as well as in business circles, nowadays. If the 
President wants the country, not to speak of the entire 
world, to respect his leadership, he must preface his emer- 
gency proclamation with a statement revealing just what 
our present position is—who are our allies. who are our 
enemies, what are our war aims, how strong is the enemy. 


Only then will America know what to do and why. 


Perverted Liberalism 


“Only those who lacked all sense of history could mis- 
take its revolutionary ardor or see in it only primitive 
violence. General Wu Hsiu-chuan’s recital of Mao’s sol- 
emn declaration of October 1, 1949, had a historic ring: 
‘I declare to the whole world that the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic of China is the sole 
legal government representing all the people of China’: 
as did his evocation of ‘the tremendous achievements of 
the People’s Republic of China during the past years 
in military, economic, political, and cultural construc- 
tion. ... 


RE WE QUOTING from the Daily Worker? From 

Pravda or the Peking Peoples World? Whence this 
paragraph which sees “revolutionary ardor” in a speech 
defying the United Nations, an “historic ring” in words 
that are an epitaph to Chinese democracy, “tremendous 
achievements” in a country governed by terror, “military 
construction” in the butchery of a neighboring republic? 
No figment of a George Orwell, these weird, upside-down 
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descriptions appeared on December 9 in an American 
journal which next week celebrates its eighty-fifth anni- 
versary, the Nation. Their author: J. Alvarez del Vayo, 
himself once minister in a republic exiled by totalitarian- 
ism and longtime Nation foreign editor. 

Fortunate is it that the Nation’s two great editors, 
founder Edwin Laurence Godkin and Oswald Garrison 
Villard, did not live to witness this perversion of their 
honest and plain-speaking liberalism. 


Th in 
e Marines Tell Us 

E ARE CONSTANTLY BEING ADMONISHED to “tell it 
W.:. the Marines.” Our Marines in Korea have re- 
versed this process. From Korea’s frozen mountain roads 
they have sent out a message to all the world. In deeds 
performed in temperatures below 25 degrees, they have 
informed all mankind that we are still made of the old 
stuff that can stand up in peace or in war. 

Some of our European friends have grown skeptical. 
They fear that we will lead them up a blind alley and 
desert them. They are afraid that we promise too much. 
They doubt whether we can make good. What gives them 
the shivers is the notion that we may have been smitten 
with the same paralysis that has laid some of them low. 
To all such, the heroic deeds performed by those Amer- 
ican boys in the bleak mountains of Korea should give 
new assurance. In that “advance to the rear,” far from 
the Halls of Montezuma, amidst icy blasts more terrible 
than the Pacific heat they have endured, they fought 
through and came out shouting. Let this serve as notice to 


friend and foe; Americans still have what it takes. 
Asia and Free Labor 


HILE TRUMAN AND ATTLEE dealt with world prob- 
Wie on a rarified plane, the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions acted in Washington last 
week on the level that usually counts most—the level of 
the plain people. Basing itself on fresh reports submitted 
by its special mission to Asia, the ICFTU executive de- 
cided to: establish an information center at Singapore 
headed by an Indian trade unionist, D. Mungat; start 
labor colleges there and in Ceylon; appoint representa- 
tives to India, Japan and the Philippines; “undertake a 
vigorous campaign against the reactionary labor policies 
which usually characterize certain industrial, business 
and plantation firms” in Asia; and work through the 
United Nations Economic Mission for Asia and the Far 
East to spread free trade unionism and eliminate the pov- 
erty and disease rampant in that region. 

The ICFTU doubtless knows its own business better 
than we do, yet our curiosity impels us to ask: Why the 
choice of Singapore as its Asian center? If reports con- 
cerning the strife in Malaya mean anything, Singapore 
may be literally sitting on a time-bomb. Wouldn’t India 
provide a safer locale for the ICFTU’s Asian operations? 
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You will be delighted by the LOW BUDGET 
CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES you will find on 
the special order form in another part of this 
issue of THe New Leaver. They will go a long 
way toward helping you solve your Christmas 
gift problems and at the same time will help you 
solve another problem so close to the hearts of 
so many of you — that of enabling THE New 
LEADER to fulfill its increasingly difficult duties. 
\t a time when democracy is being tested as 
never before. publications like ours are in urgent 
need of unstinting support from all true fighters 


for freedom. 


Peace on earth is not an idle dream, nor is 
good will toward men. Together, let us keep on 
working for both, through THe New LEApEr. 
May we thank you for your support and wish 
you a very MERRY CHRISTMAS and the 
HAPPIEST OF NEW YEARS. 
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